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s  a  subscriber  to  Louisiana 
.Conservationist,  you  obviously 
have  an  interest  in  tliis  state's  natural 
resources  and  tlie  ongoing  efforts  to 
preserve  and  protect  those  resources 
for  future  generations.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  feel  comfortable  asking  for  your 
assistance  in  bringing  new  outdoors- 
men  and  women  into  the  mix  of  long- 
time anglers  and  hunters. 

An  important  component  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
conservation  responsibilities,  in  many 
ways  as  vital  as  habitat  management 
and  species  protection,  is  the  depart- 
ment's educational  outreach  programs.  However,  with  limited  staffing  and 
budget,  we  can  reach  only  so  far. 

Encouraging  interest  in  the  outdoors  is  something  you  can  do — within  the 
home,  the  extended  family  and  the  neighborhood. 

As  declining  numbers  of  outdoor  licensees  indicate,  a  great  portion  of  that 
knowledge  and  skill  you  have  accumulated  over  the  years  may  not  be  car- 
ried forward  by  large  segments  of  the  next  generations.  Many  parents  are 
faced  today  with  job  commitments  that  leave  limited  free  time,  and  today's 
children  often  turn  to  television,  video  games  and  Internet  exploration. 
These  electronic  advances  certainly  provide  entertainment  and  educational 
opportunities,  but  they  have  created  an  indoor  user  group  that  is  missing  out 
on  what  nature  has  to  offer,  especially  in  this  state. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  already  made  the  effort  to  introduce  a  young 
family  member  to  the  outdoors.  Hunting  and  fishing  traditions  run  deep  in 
some  families  and  the  youngsters  in  those  households  often  fall  right  in  line. 
Some  youngsters  may  have  shown  early  interest  and  moved  on  to  other 
activities  as  school  extra-curriculars  became  more  of  a  priority.  But  now  is 
a  good  time,  with  summer  in  full  swing,  to  take  that  grandson  or  niece  or  the 
neighbor's  child  fishing. 

Surveys  verify  that  youngsters  who  don't  get  the  opportunity  early  in  life 
to  experience  the  outdoors  very  seldom  become  participants.  The  opportu- 
nity presented  by  a  caring  adult  is  often  all  it  takes  and  access  to  the  water 
should  not  be  a  hindrance.  With  many  state  and  parish  parks  providing  pier 
fishing  opportunities,  owning  a  boat  is  not  a  necessity. 

LDWF  will  continue  to  create  opportunities  for  young  and  old  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors.  If  you  missed  the  No  License  Required  Fishing  Weekend  in 
June,  circle  Saturday,  September  24,  and  look  for  details  on  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  in  the  next  issue. 

To  promote  hunting  to  all  ages,  the  Wildlife  Division  has  proposed  a  No 
License  Required  l-lunting  Weel<end  for  November  25-27  to  coincide  with 
the  Thanksgiving  holidays.  Details  on  this  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  will 
be  available  on  the  LDWF  website — www.wlf.louisiana.gov. 

Additionally,  special  youth  hunt  dates  will  continue  to  be  scheduled  dur- 
ing upcoming  seasons  to  provide  young  hunters  (aged  15  and  under)  the 
opportunity  to  be  the  first  ones  in  the  woods  or  marshes  for  squirrel,  duck 
and  deer  seasons.  If  your  young  hunter  is  about  to  turn  16,  don't  forget  that 
Hunter  Education  certification  is  required  (see  "Hunting  Information"  on  the 
LDWF  website). 

You  can  be  LDWF's  ambassadors  of  the  outdoors.  You  can  plant  a  seed 
of  enthusiasm  for  getting  out  of  the  house,  shutting  off  the  video  games  and 
spending  time  with  the  family.  If  i-  sparks  interest  in  someone  who  becomes 
a  sports  license  holder  later  in  lift.-,  ou  have  helped  support  the  continued 
work  of  dedicated  conservationists  wc     'ng  for  all  of  us  every  day. 
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Sfoi'U  by  "T    '^'^  ^^''-  ^Iw^ys  works,"  says  Andre  LaFosse.  "Crickets  and  worms  for  inland  fishing. 


crabs  and  menhaden  farther  out."  But  the  LDWF  Inland  Fisheries  Division  biologist 
says  artificial  baits  are  just  more  fun.  In  addition,  they  are  more  versatile  and  allow  for  con- 
trol in  selecting  color,  weight,  scent,  depth  and  method  of  retrieve. 

This  variety  and  search  for  control  has  long  been  a  pet  obsession  of  mankind.  Our  earli- 
est ancestors  fished  simply  for  subsistence,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  last  millennium,  gentle- 
men and  women  had  begun  to  recognize  angling  as  a  sport. 

The  Treatise  on  Fishing  with  nn  Angle,  published  in  the  2nd  Book  of  St.  Albans  in  1496,  is 
attributed  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners  from  as  early  as  1420.  In  addition  to  some  of  the  most 
sensible  advice  ever  given  to  fishermen:  "When  you  have  taken  a  great  fish,  open  up  the 
maw,  and  whatever  you  find  therein,  make  that  your  bait,  for  it  is  best,"  she  gives  some 
rather  nauseating  recipes  for  baits  and  a  month-by-month  account  of  which  colors  of  wool 
combined  with  which  types  of  feathers  make  the  best  trout  flies. 

Prototypical  modern  fisherman  Izaak  Walton  wrote  his  Compleat  Angler  over  200  years 
later.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he  details  what  would  certainly  be  an  expensive  and  less-than- 
durable  embroidered  silk  minnow  "that  will  catch  a  trout  as  well  as  an  artificial  fly." 

The  combined  wealth  of  human  experience  and  centuries  of  held  research  coupled  with 
clinical  studies  performed  over  the  past  few  decades  have  produced  the  variety  that  we  now 
see  in  our  sports  and  department  stores:  a  nearly  limitless  assortment  of  rattling,  buzzing, 
sparkling,  neon-colored  devices,  each  of  which  mimics  an  enticing  meal  to  some  member  of 
fish-kind. 

LaFosse  warns,  though,  that  some  lures  out  there  catch  far  more  fishermen  than  fish.  A 
look  at  the  baits  and  plastics  strewn  across  his  desk  and  hanging  from  his  computer  is  con- 
vincing evidence.    He  says  these  are  a  few  of  his  favorites,  the  ones  that  actually  work. 
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Among  them  are  lures  for  a  range 
of  fishing  from  inland  freshwater 
through  coastal  estuaries  and 
nearshore  to  offshore  fishing  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Inland  Fishing 

Inland  fish  most  frequently  tar- 
geted include  bluegill,  sac-a-lait 
and  bass.  Each  of  these  sunfish 
species  can  be  lured  by  artificial 
baits  on  the  water's  surface  or 
below  with  great  success,  depend- 
ing on  conditions.  On  the  surface, 
floating,  popping  types  of  flies 
cast  with  a  fly  rod  can  imitate 
caterpillars  or  bugs  that  have  fall- 
en out  of  trees.  Spinner  baits  also 
work  well. 

Mother's  Day  marks  the  time 
when  the  water  is  generally  warm 
enough  (from  the  mid  70s  to  80s) 
to  catch  bluegill,  also  called 
bream,  in  shallow  areas.  They 
often  use  big  cypress  stumps  and 
tree  bases  for  cover  anti  spawn- 
ing. 

LaFosse  says  to  start  by  work- 
ing the  edges  and  grass  beds  of  a 
bayou  in  the  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon.  Look  for  a  fishable 
bank,  small  grass  pockets  or  bro- 
ken branches.  Polarized  glasses 
can  help  identify  many  of  these  features. 
"Use  rubber  grubs  with  a  small  jighead  tied 
on  an  ultralight  line,"  says  LaFosse.  "Cast 
it  near  a  grass  bed  on  the  bank  and  reel 
back  slowly.  It's  great  for  bluegill,  but  if  a 
hungry  bass  is  in  the  area,  he  will  hit  it, 
too." 

From  March  until  as  late  as  June,  sac-a- 
lait,  Louisiana's  official  state  freshwater 
fish,  move  into  spawning  areas.  Also 
called  white  crappie  or  white  perch,  these 
fish  can  be  a  tricky  lot  to  find  because  they 
react  drastically  to  changes  in  water  levels. 
Tube  jigs,  especially  in  green  and  white, 
work  well  on  them,  whether  under  a  cork, 
on  a  spinner  or  just  as  is.  If  you  find  a 
stump,  chances  are  you'll  find  a  sac-a-lait. 
This  fish  likes  to  hide  in  plenty  of  cover. 
Work  the  tube  jig  with  very  little  move- 
ment to  mimic  a  slow,  injured  bait  fish  and 
you're  sure  to  get  a  bite. 

Start  fishing  for  bass  at  the  intersections 
of  canals  or  bayous.  Some  species  of  prey 
fish  tend  to  bunch  there,  so  the  bass  are 


never  far  behind.  Bass  baits  abound  in  dif- 
ferent colors  and  styles  intended  for  differ- 
ent depths  and  different  times  of  the  year. 
"Spring  is  best,"  says  LaFosse,  and  a  red 
crankbait  known  as  "the  bandit"  is  another 
favorite  lure.  The  body  floats  if  not  in 
motion,  but  a  lip  causes  it  to  dive  on  the 
retrieve.  It  will  go  down  between  four  and 
eight  feet  and  may  hang  in  grasses  found 
near  the  shoreline. 

Deciding  what  color  bait  works  best 
may  seem  confusing,  but  a  couple  of  sim- 
ple rules  of  thumb  should  help.  First,  con- 
trast the  lure  with  the  color  of  water  in 
which  you  are  fishing.  Use  dark  colors  like 
black  and  purple  in  clear  water  and  bright 
colors  like  white  and  chartreuse  in  stained, 
muddy,  and  green-brown  pond  water.  In 
really  clear  water  like  Toledo  Bend 
Reservoir,  use  neutrals. 

Try  different  colors  that  match  your  quar- 
ry's natural  prey.  Crawfish  is  a  popular 
menu  item  among  bass,  too,  so  the  speck- 
led dark  reds,  browns  and  tans  that  crus- 
taceans manifest  are  likely  to  catch  a  hun- 
gry one's  eye. 

Remember  that  sight  is  not  a  fish's  only 
hunting  tool.  Fish  have  a  lateral  line 
through  which  they  sense  vibrations.  Baits 
with  rattling  elements  are  very  attractive. 
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1.  Insert  the  hook  and  pull 
through  the  worm. 


2.  Bury  the  point  inside 
the  worm  about  midway 
down  the  body. 


Although  there  are 
many  styles  of 
rigging  out  there, 
the  Texas  Style,  with 
its  sleel<  body, 
prevents  snags. 
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Topwater  baits  should 
mimic  injured  bait  fish. 
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Worit  slowly  and  never 
move  the  bait  farther 
than  its  own  length. 


As  this  photo 

evidences,  Pete 

Cooper  swears  by 

the  Top  Dog  to 

target  inshore  reds. 


When  dealing  with  bass,  one  should 
never  forget  soft  plastic  worms.  Not  only 
do  they  come  in  a  mind-boggling  variety  of 
tail  shapes,  scents  and  colors,  but  they  are 
fun  to  work  on  the  water.  LaFosse  prefers 
the  Texas  rig  when  setting  up  a  worm,  hi 
this  sleek  style,  the  hook  is  inserted,  pulled 
through,  then  the  point  is  buried  back 
inside  the  worm  around  mid- 
body  so  that  it  will  not  hang  up 
as  easily  on  weeds  or  sticks. 
"When  you  feel  a  nibble,  give  it 
some  slack  then  pop  it  quick  to 
set  the  hook." 

Jigs  also  work  well  with  bass 
because  they  present  a  bigger  ' 
target,  and  can  usually  catch 
larger  bass  than  plastics  do.  Jigs 
have  rattles  that  pop  and  click 
underwater,  just  like  crawfish 
and  shrimp.  Consider  using  a 
trailer  on  these,  such  as  a  soft 
frog  or  pig  piece  for  buoyancy. 


As  for  presentation,  normally,  you'll  want 
to  pitch,  not  cast,  these.  For  close  dis- 
tances, use  short  pitches  and  bump  off 
stumps  or  sticks.  Let  the  lure  fall  a  few 
feet,  pump  it  and  bring  it  in  after  a  few 
rounds.  Bigger  fish  hit  jigs,  but  be  aware 
that  the  hit  will  be  light:  these  big  fish  don't 
attack  bait.  Rather  they  swim  near  or 
under  it  and  engulf  it.  You  never  feel  a 
thump,  so  you've  got  to  focus  and  set  the 
hook.  Jig  fishing  is  good  for  tournaments 
because  it  can  eliminate  small  bites. 

Estuaries 

Louisiana's  brackish  waters  and  estuar- 
ies serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  state's 
interior  and  the  gulf.  Many  different  types 
of  fish  use  these  waters,  but  redfish  and 
speckled  trout  are  probably  the  most 
prized — they  are  easy  to  catch,  good  to  eat 
and  a  whole  lot  of  fun,  too. 

Pete  Cooper,  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Sportsman's  Flail  of  Fame  and  frequent 
contributor  to  Louisiana  Conservationist 
gave  us  the  inside  scoop  on  catching  reds 
on  flies,  particularly  redfish  inshore  and 
bull  reds  near  shore  (those  found  in  passes, 
the  surf  and  along  jetties). 

For  inshore,  during  all  months  but  the 
coldest,  he  favors  a  spinnerbait  with  a 
quarter-ounce  jighead  and  a  chartreuse  soft 
plastic  grub  and  number  four  Flildebrandt 
safety-pin  spinner. 

He  claims  this  combination  is  a  given, 
but  adds,  "I  also  love  to  watch  reds  hit  a 
surface  bait.  When  they  hit  the  Top 
Dog(tm),  it's  a  thrill  a  minute!" 

During  the  cold  months,  a  plain  quarter- 
ounce  jig  with  no  spinner  and  a  purple  or 
chartreuse  tail  will  work. 

"If  the  reds  are  inshore,  these  three  will 
catch  them.  They'll  bite,"  Cooper  says. 
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Fishing  is  a  great  way 

to  enjoy  Louisiana's 

beautiful  waterways 

and  outdoors  this 

summer.  While 

perfecting  the  art 

of  catching  fish, 

don't  forget  to  keep 

sun  and  boating 

safety  in  mind. 


Drink  plenty  of  water 
to  avoid  dehydration. 


Wear  a  sunscreen  with  an  SPF  of  15 
or  higher  on  ail  exposed  skin.   Be  sure 
to  reapply  every  2-3  hours 
or  if  perspiration  or 
water  rinses  it  off.     ^_ 


Sunglasses  protect  eyes 

from  UV  rays  and  reduce 

the  risk  of  developing  cataracts. 

Polarized  sunglasses  reduce  glare 

and  help  anglers  see  fish  near  the 

surface  or  in  shallow  water. 

Boating 

1         Jy  .. 


Have  a  personal  flotation  device  available 
for  everyone  on  board.  Children  must  wear 
their  PFDs  while  the  boat  is  underway. 


Operating  a  boat  while  intoxicated 
is  just  as  dangerous  and  just  as  illegal 
as  drinking  and  driving. 


For  more  information  on  boating  safety  courses,  required  boating  equipment  and  the  rules 
of  the  road  lor  boating,  visit  our  website,  wwiM,wKlouisfana.gov  and  dick  ■Voating  Information." 


For  bulls,  he  prefers  to  fish  with  natural 
bait,  favoring  half  a  blue  crab  and  mullet 
head  with  a  fishfinder  rig  on  bottom. 
(That's  right,  no  tail,  just  head.)  But  since 
we're  talking  artificial  lures,  he  suggests 
casting  green  cocahoes  and  a  3/8-ounce  jig- 
head  or  1/2-ounce  (if  in  the  surf)  with  a 
gold  Johnson  Sprite,  a  favorite  of  Cooper's. 

However,  crankbaits  are  a  favorite  of 
LaFosse.  They're  wobblv,  noisy  and  color- 
ful— redfish  love  to  crush  them.  "Use  them 
at  canal  intersections  moving  to  and  from 
the  gulf,"  he  advises,  or  attach  a  plastic  to  a 
leaded  hook  jighead. 

Chartreuse  cocahoe  minnows  which 
swim  straight  like  bait  fish  or  fork-tail  bee- 
tles which  dart  and  fall  like  shrimp  also 
work  well.  You  can  fish  these  under  a  rat- 
tling cork  or  tight  line  or  cast  along  the 
edge  of  a  pack  of  feeding  shorebirds. 

Spinnerbaits  are  particularly  well-suited 
for  red  fishing.  They  fall  fast,  produce 
splash  and  vibration  and  suspend  the  bait 


for  a  slow  presentation  in  shallow  water. 
Lafosse  suggests  jig  spinners,  especially  in 
black  and  chartreuse  or  gold. 

Spoons,  like  the  Sprite  Cooper  touted  by 
Cooper  above,  mimic  an  injured  minnow 
and  work  well  in  grass  beds  because  the 
guard  wire  helps  keep  them  from  getting 
hung  up.  They  are  heavy  and  can  be 
thrown  long  distances,  with  no  setting 
required. 

Offshore  Fishing 

TurboRattler,  SnapperSlapper,  the 
Agitator,  Stalker  Mirage.  The  names  of 
some  popular  lures  for  offshore  fishing 
sound  like  a  pro-wrestling  line-up,  and  for 
good  reason. 

Offshore  lures  and  their  rigging  must  be 
tough.  With  fish  out  there  like  record  800- 
pound  tuna  and  230-pound  tarpon,  these 
lures  are  big — and  they  promise  big  fish 
year-round. 
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In  offshore  fishing,  as  in  other  types,  you 
must  find  a  fish  before  you  can  catch  it. 
Once  you've  found  it,  you  better  be  able  to 
catch  its  eye. 

Fishing  the  rigs  is  always  a  good  place  to 
start.  Amberjack,  tuna,  mahi-mahi, 
grouper  and  red  snapper,  among  others, 
are  all  down  on  those  rigs  at  different  lev- 
els. These  fish  always  attack  their  prey  to 
the  head,  so  remember  to  put  the  hook  in 
the  head  of  the  lure  or  bait  fish. 

When  offshore  depth,  not  just  location, 
plays  an  important  role  in  your  fishing  suc- 
cess. In  the  murky  waters  on  the  coast  to 
the  almost  fluorescent,  greenish  water  usu- 
ally 20  miles  off,  depth  finders  can  help 
you  determine  where  the  fish  are. 

Once  you've  caught  a  fish  at  a  certain 
depth,  it's  a  good  idea  to  mark  your  line 
with  a  marker.  This  practice  will  save  you 
the  exhausting  task  of  pulling  and  count- 
ing the  length  of  line  every  time  you  send 
down. 

When  fishing  the  green-to-blue  water, 
artificial  lures  are  best,  but  trolling  bait 
should  always  be  tied  on  with  a  heavy 
leader.  This  thin,  metal  wire  acts  as  a  shock 
leader,  so  teeth  or  pipes  will  not  cut  it. 

Let  it  out  50-70  yards  off  the  boat  and 
troll  around  the  rig,  from  shallow  to  wider 
and  wider  circles.  As  the  lure  swims  and 
rattles  behind  the  boat,  all  you  have  to  do  it 
wait  for  a  hit. 

Squid  skirts  are  especially  great  for 
trolling.  Several  tied  together  look  like  a 
pack  of  squid  moving  and  present  a  big  tar- 


get— and  big  targets  appeal  to  big  fish. 
Troll  in  front  of  big  grass  beds  to  lure  out 
both  bait  and  big  fish  in  hiding.  Don't 
worry — you  can  bet  these  big  fish  can 
swim  faster  than  your  boat,  so  they'll  eat 
while  you  troll. 

As  for  topwater  bait  offshore,  make  sure 
you  use  a  serious  bait  that  will  not  break. 
Many  of  these,  such  as  big  minnow  baits, 
can  be  thrown  around  rigs  and  behind 
shrimp  boats  trawling.  Again,  use  a  depth 
finder  for  help  in  finding  fish,  and  use  a 
heavy  head  and  weight  to  sink  the  bait. 

Fishing  with  artificial  baits  is  part  art, 
part  science,  and  every  bit  a  grand  experi- 
ment. It  may  take  every  lure  in  your  tack- 
le box  and  every  ounce  of  your  patience 
and  ingenuity  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  limitless  options  and  personal 
aspect  in  the  selection  and  application  give 
fishing  with  artificial  lures  its  unequaled 
appeal.  There  must  be  thousands  of  lures 
out  there  that  successful  fishermen  swear 
by.  And  yet  these  tried-and-true  methods 
aren't  fail-proof.  Never-ending  permuta- 
tions of  popular  time-tested  lures  and  the 
search  for  newer,  better-smelling,  louder 
and  brighter  lures  keep  fishermen,  and 
hopefully  the  fish,  coming  back  for  more.s* 


Tlioiiias  Greshaui  serves  as  Assistant  Director 
of  LDWF  Public  Information  and  Executive 
Editor  of  Louisiana  Conservationist.  Jill 
Wilson  seri'cs  as  Editor  of  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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Thanks  to  the 
ever-growing 
assortment  of 
artificial  lures, 
you'll  make  out  like 
a  "bandit"  on  your 
next  fishing  trip. 
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Salt  marshes,  a  chicken  neck,  a  dip  net,  a  basket,  family  fun,  cranky  prey,  hot  boiling  water 
and  a  delicious  meal.  What  activity  combines  all  of  the  above?  Recreational  crabbing  is 
the  obvious  choice! 

Several  species  of  edible  crabs  occur  in  Louisiana  waters,  but  the  blue  crab  is  the  most 
highly  prized.  The  literal  translation  of  the  blue  crab's  scientific  name,  Callinectes  sapidiis,  is 
"beautiful,  savory  swimmer."  Louisiana  fishermen,  however,  are  probably  influenced  more 
by  their  taste  buds  than  their  artistic  appreciation  of  this  species. 

Recreational  crabbing  is  a  popular  and  enjoyable  outdoor  activity  in  coastal  Louisiana,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Family  and  friends  of  all  ages  can  easily  participate. 
Additionally,  necessary  gear  and  equipment  are  simple  to  come  by,  so  crabbing  is  inexpen- 
sive. Crabs  are  not  difficult  to  catch,  and  usually  an  outing  will  bring  in  enough  for  a  boun- 
tiful, tasty  meal.  As  a  result,  the  blue  crab  recreational  fishery  is  very  important  in  Louisiana. 
The  annual  recreational  catch  has  been  estimated  to  equal  approximately  four  percent  of  the 
reported  commercial  catch.  About  4,500  recreational  crab  trap  gear  licenses  are  sold  each 
year,  and  approximately  one-third  of  saltwater  fishermen  have  been  estimated  to  participate 
in  recreational  crabbing. 

The  typical  veteran  crabber  is  very  knowledgeable  about  crabs  and  how  to  catch  them. 
Since  the  blue  crab  is  not  necessarily  a  clever  or  elusive  target,  crabbing  is  a  relatively  easy 
sport  to  learn.  However,  a  few  tricks  and  techniques  can  maximize  catches  for  new  crab  fish- 
ermen. In  addition,  I'll  cover  crabbing  regulations,  the  handling  and  care  of  crabs  and  cook- 
ing. 

Regulations.  For  an  overview  of  regulations  that  apply  to  recreational  crabbing,  see  the 
table  on  page  14.  Future  changes  in  regulations  will  be  listed  in  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  annual  Recreational  Fishing  Regulations  and  Hunting 
Seasons  and  WMA  Regulations  pamphlets.  These  pamphlets  are  also  available  on  the  LDWF 
website  at  unviiiivlf.louisiaiw.gov. 

When  To  Crab.  Crabs  may  be  caught  year-round,  although  catches  decline  in  winter 
because  at  water  temperatures  below  50  to  55  degrees  Fahrenheit,  crabs  are  less  active  and 


may  migrate  to  deeper  waters.  Catches 
begin  to  increase  as  water  temperatures 
rise  in  March  and  April  and  later  peak  from 
June  through  September.  In  warmer  weath- 
er, crabs  are  more  active,  feed  more  aggres- 
sively and  move  into  more  accessible,  shal- 
low water  habitats.  The  gulf  beaches  in 
July  and  August  are  generally  excellent  for 
crabbing. 

Patience  is  highly  recommended  for 
sport  crabbers  because  catch  rates  may 
vary  dramatically  during  the  day.  For 
instance,  tides  may  influence  the  feeding 
behavior  of  crabs,  so  catches  are  usually 
better  on  moving  tides.  Crabs  are  also  more 
active  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
afternoon  during  hot  weather.  Finally,  it 
may  take  time  for  the  crabs,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  to  find  the  bait.  Consequently, 
the  longer  you  fish  in  one  spot,  the  higher 
the  probability  of  catching  large  crabs. 

Where  To  Crab.  An  obvious  key  to  suc- 
cessful sport  crabbing  is  locating  an  area 
with  an  abundance  of  crabs.  While  blue 
crabs  occur  throughout  the  coastal  zone 
and  inhabit  a  wide  variety  of  habitats  from 
high  salinity  gulf  waters  to  low  salinity 
marshes  and  bayous,  some  locations  are 
obviously  better  for  crabbing.  Productive 
crabbing  areas  may  be  located  by  looking 
for  other  crab  fishermen  although  experi- 
enced crabbers  can  easily  locate  excellent 
fishing  spots  even  if  they  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  area.  Weirs,  rock  dams,  piers  and 
jetties  often  provide  good  crabbing.  Areas 
with  tidal  movement  rather  than  with  stag- 
nant water  should  be  selected.  In  cooler 
weather,  shallow  waters  will  probably  not 
be  very  productive. 

The  selection  of  favorable  crabbing  areas 
also  depends  upon  the  method  used.  Boat- 
based  fishermen  can  crab  throughout  the 
estuary  in  lakes,  bays,  bayous,  canals  and 
marshes.  Areas  suitable  for  land-based 
crabbing  in  the  coastal  marshes  are  more 
limited  due  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  marsh, 
restricted  highway  access  and  absence  of 
public  property.  Land-based  crabbing  is 
usually  done  along  roads  or  on  beaches. 
See  the  table  on  page  13  for  some  popular 
and  productive  land-based  crabbing  areas. 

Gear  and  Techniques.  Several  types  of 
gear  are  used  to  harvest  blue  crabs. 
Handlines,  drop  nets,  trotlines,  traps  and 
dipnets  are  the  primary  gears  used  by 
recreational  crab  fishermen.  In  addition  to 
the  gear  and  bait,  a  crab  fishermen  will 
need  a  long-handled  dip  net  with  large 


nylon  mesh,  crab  tongs  and  gloves  to  han- 
dle the  crabs,  a  basket  or  ice  chest  to  hold 
the  catch  and  a  knife. 

The  handline,  probably  the  most  com- 
mon gear,  is  a  simple,  portable  and  cheap 
method  of  catching  blue  crabs.  The  bait, 
along  with  a  small  weight,  is  simply  tied  to 
a  line  and  lowered  to  the  bottom;  the  free 
end  is  usually  tied  to  a  convenient  shore- 
line structure.  When  a  feeding  crab  tugs  on 
the  line,  the  crabber  slowly  pulls  the  line  in 
and  c]uickly  scoops  the  crab  up  with  a  dip 
net  when  the  crab  is  just  beneath  the 
water's  surface. 

Drop  nets  are  popular  with  boat-based 
crabbers  and  fishermen  on  bridges  or  piers. 
The  drop  net  consists  of  two  rings  each  of  a 
different  diameter  connected  by  netting. 
The  drop  net  lies  flat  on  the  bottom,  but 
when  the  rope  is  pulled,  the  top  ring  is  lift- 
ed first  and  the  crabs  are  trapped  in  the 
netting.  The  advantages  of  this  gear 
include  its  simple  design,  ease  of  use,  ease 
of  storage  (it  folds  completely  flat),  ability 
to  use  it  from  elevated  bridges  and  piers 
and  excellent  catch  rates. 

A  trotline  is  a  long  line  baited  at  period- 
ic intervals.  Trotlines  are  very  efficient, 
especially  in  calm  waters,  and  are  used  pri- 
marily by  wading  fishermen  on  hard-bot- 
tomed substrates,  a  very  limited  habitat  in 
coastal  Louisiana.  Trotlines  are  primarily 
used  along  gulf  beaches.  The  trotline  is 
usually  tied  to  wooden  poles  stuck  in  the 
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Boat-based 
crabbers  and 
fishermen  on 
bridges  or  piers 
favor  drop  nets. 
Tliey  are  simple 
to  use  and 
produce  excellent 
catch  rates. 
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bottom  and  set  parallel  to 
the  shore.  The  version  used 
by  most  recreational  fisher- 
men has  short  baited 
droplets  placed  at  approxi- 
mately three-foot  intervals. 
The  trotline  is  checked  peri- 
odically by  walking  and  lift- 
ing the  line.  Boat  fishermen 
will  check  a  trotline  by 
slowly  pulling  the  line  over 
a  side-mounted  roller  and 
^^  removing  the  crabs  as  they 
are  lifted  up. 

Other  types  of  gear  used 
are  more  restrictive  and  less 
popular.  Traps  are  used  pri- 
marily by  waterfront  prop- 
erty owners  or  camp  own- 
ers; in  many  cases,  traps  are 
simply  tied  to  a  dock  or  pier. 
Traps  should  be  checked 
LDWF  File  Photo  every  day  or  at  most  every 
two  days  because  most  crabs  will  eventual- 
ly die  if  left  in  a  trap  for  long  periods.  Dip 
nets  may  be  used  by  wading  crabbers  along 
the  gulf  beaches  in  mid-summer  when  the 
water  is  clear  enough  to  see  the  crabs. 

Baits.  Numerous  baits  can  be  used  to 
catch  crabs,  although  some  baits  are  superi- 
or. Some  fishermen,  knowing  that  blue 
crabs  are  scavengers,  wrongly  assume  that 
any  slimy,  putrid  piece  of  bait  will  attract 
crabs.  However,  blue  crabs  appear  to  favor 
bait  that  has  been  frozen  and  recently 
thawed.  Chicken  or  turkey  necks  are  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  because  they  are 
cheap,  easily  obtained  and  very  effective. 
Fish  may  also  be  used  as  bait,  but  it  is  usu- 
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ally  not  as  effective  as  chicken  or  turkey; 
choice  species  include  oily  fish  such  as 
menhaden  or  shad.  Other  effective  baits 
include  beef  or  pork  organs  and  beef  bones 
containing  meat. 

Handling  and  Care.  Blue  crabs  are 
quick,  notorious  for  their  cantankerous 
"crabby"  attitudes  and  ready  to  fight  no 
matter  how  steep  the  odds.  Crabs  may 
inflict  a  painful  pinch  to  a  hand  or  finger 
with  their  powerful  claws.  Fishermen 
should  exercise  caution  and  learn  how  to 
properly  handle  a  crab.  One  should  press 
lightly  on  the  dorsal  shell  with  a  shoe  or 
other  device  and  then  grab  the  crab  with 
the  thumb  and  forefingers  where  the  sv^im- 
ming  paddles  meet  the  body;  a  crab  cannot 
reach  around  with  its  claws  when  held  in 
this  position.  The  easiest  way  to  remove  a 
crab  that  has  grabbed  a  finger  or  hand  is  to 
let  the  crab  hang  loosely;  often,  the  crab 
will  lose  or  release  its  grip  and  drop.  Of 
course,  this  approach  requires  discipline, 
but  remember:  when  you  pull  on  a  crab,  it 
usually  pinches  harder.  Some  fishermen 
use  crab  tongs  and  gloves  which  are  also  a 
good  idea. 

Any  cut,  puncture  or  abrasion  received 
while  crabbing  should  not  be  ignored 
because  of  potential  infections  from  marine 
bacteria  and  viruses,  hifections  can  usually 
be  prevented  if  the  injury  site  is  placed  in  a 
diluted  solution  of  chlorox  or  alcohol. 

Crabs  shouici  be  kept  alive  if  possible. 
Ideally,  crabs  should  be  placed  in  a  venti- 
lated container,  kept  moist  (a  wet  burlap 
sack  or  towel  placed  over  the  container  is 
ideal),  and  placed  in  the  shade.  Crabs  may 
also  be  stored  on  ice,  although  the  crabs 
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New 

Orleans 

Area 


Pass  Manchac,  northshore  Lake  Pontchartrain  (Mandeville  lakefront  and  Fontainebleau 
State  Park),  Fort  Pike  State  Park  (Rigolets),  1-10  service  road  off  Irish  Bayou,  south 
shore  Lake  Pontchartrain  (New  Orleans  lakefront,  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  and  Bonnabel 
Launches,  Williams  Boulevard),  LA  Hwy.  23  culverts  (Venice)  LA  Hwy.  624  below 
Yscloskey  and  Hopedale,  LA  Hwy.  300  to  Delacroix. 


Central 
Coast 


Culverts  and  bayous  crossing  Hwy.  1  below  Golden  Meadow,  Fourchon  and  Grand  Isle 
beaches,  Caminada  Bay  at  Hwy  1  (includes  fishing  pier),  LA  Hwy.  665  below  Pointe-aux- 
Chenes  WMA  headquarters,  Isle  de  Jean  Charles  Rd.  (off  LA  Hwy.  665  ),  Boudreax  and 
Lapeyrouse  Canals  along  LA  Hwy.  56. 


Southwest 
Louisiana 


Burns  Point  (East  Cote  Blanche  Bay),  Cypremort  State  Park  (Vermilion  Bay), 
Freshwater  Bayou  at  Freshwater  City,  Lake  Arthur  at  LA  Hwy.  26,  Mermentau  River  at 
Grand  Chenier  Park,  Rockefeller  Refuge,  Cameron  ferry,  Cameron  jetty  (Gulf),  Holly 
Beach,  LA  Hwy.  27  below  Hackberry  (especially  at  water  control  structures  on  Sabine 
National  WR),  water  control  structure  at  LA  Hwy.  27  &  82,  Prien  Lake  at  1-210  Bridge, 
Sabine  causeway. 


will  die  if  kept  there  for  an  extended  peri- 
od. Water  should  be  drained  periodically 
from  the  ice  chest  to  prevent  the  crab  meat 
from  becoming  mushy.  Crabs  should 
never  be  placed  in  a  container  of  water 
because  they  will  suffocate  and  die. 

Cooking.  The  tender  white  meat  of  the 
blue  crab  is  a  true  culinary  delight.  Crab 
meat  is  also  very  nutritious,  containing 
only  half  the  calories  of  round  steak  and 
nearly  as  much  protein.  Many  local  cook- 
books suggest  elaborate  and  sophisticated 
recipes  for  preparing  crabs,  but  the  most 
popular  approach  is  to  simply  boil  the 
crabs  with  seasonings,  spices,  onions,  pota- 
toes and  corn.  Who  doesn't  have  pleasant 
memories  of  family  and  friends  crowding 
around  a  table  full  of  crabs  and  all  the  trim- 
mings? 

Several  health-related  points  should  be 
emphasized  concerning  cooking  crabs. 
First,  don't  cook  a  dead  crab  unless  you 
caught  it  yourself  and  it  died  while  on  ice 
in  your  chest.  Second,  after  boiling  or 
steaming  crabs,  do  not  place  them  back  in 
their  original  container,  which  may  be  con- 
taminated with  viruses  and  bacteria. 

It's  relatively  simple  and  largely  fun  to 
participate  in  recreational  crabbing  and 
become  a  successful  crab  fisherman.  Even 
if  fishermen  are  sometimes  be  disappoint- 
ed in  their  catch,  the  outdoor  experience 
will  still  be  enjoyable.  Results  from  a  sur- 
vey of  recreational  crab  fishermen  indicat- 
ed that  while  "catching  crabs  to  eat"  was 


their  primarv  objective,  approximately  half 
indicated  that  the  "outing  with  family  and 
friends"  and  "outdoor  experience"  were 
also  important.  '^ 

Viiicc  Guillory  is  nn  LDWF  Biologist  Manager 
wlio  has  been  loith  the  dcpnrtiiieut  for  26  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  crab  sub-committee  of  the 
Gulf  States  Marines  Fisheries  Commissiou  and 
tlie  Louisiana  Crab  Task  Force  and  ser~oes  as  the 
Project  Coordinator  for  the  Derelict  Crab  Trap 
Removal  Pro'^ram. 
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Crab  meat  is 
delicious, 
nutritious  and 
higiily  versatile, 
but  crabs  boiled 
witli  Cajun 
seasonings  are 
always  a  favorite. 
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CURRENT  RECREATIONAL  BLUE  CRAP 
REqULATIONS  (JUL/  2005) 


Gear 


Any  legal  crab  trap,  dropnet,  trawl,  trotline,  handline,  busline,  dip  net  or  cast  net  may  be  used.  However,  there 
are  gear  restrictions  in  specific  areas:  no  crab  traps,  trotlines  or  trawls  in  Pointe-aux-Chenes  and 
Salvador/Timken  wildlife  management  areas  (WMAs)  and  Rockefeller,  Marsh  Island  and  State  wildlife  refuges 
(WRs);  and  no  crab  traps  in  the  Tchefuncte  River,  the  Calcasieu  River  System  north  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
Vermillion  Bay  from  Cypremort  Point  one  mile  offshore  to  Blue  Point  and  the  Grand  Isle  shoreline  out  to  the 
one  fathom  curve.  A  maximum  of  12  crab  nets  are  allowed  on  State  WR. 

Minimum  Size 

None 

Creel  Limit 

144  crab  possession  limit  per  person,  except  for  a  12  dozen  limit  per  boat  or  vehicle  on  Point-aux-Chenes  and 
Salvador/Timken  WMAs  and  Rockefeller,  Marsh  Island  and  State  WRs. 

Seasons/Times 

There  is  no  crab  season.  Crab  traps  may  not  be  checked  or  baited  from  one-half  hour  after  sunset  to  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  and  all  nighttime  crabbing  is  prohibited  on  WMAs  and  WRs  listed  above.  Rockefeller  WR 
is  open  from  March  1  to  Dec.  1 . 

Licenses 

There  is  no  recreational  crabbing  license  and  no  license  is  required  unless  when  using  crab  traps  or  crabbing 
on  a  state  WMA  or  WR.  Basic  recreational  fishing  and  recreation  crab  trap  gear  licenses  are  needed  to  use 
crab  traps.  Anyone  crabbing  on  a  state  WMA  or  WR  must  possess  basic  and  saltwater  recreational  fishing 
licenses  or  a  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp. 

Berried  (sponge)  Crab 

Must  be  returned  immediately  to  the  water. 

Stone  Crabs 

No  minimum  size  or  creel  limits. 

Other  Crab  Trap  Regulations 

Must  have  a  solid  float  (six  inches  minimum  diameter),  a  non-floating  buoy  line  (1/4-inch  minimum  diameter), 
must  be  marked  (either  a  1  1/2-inch  stainless  steel  self-locking  tag  attached  to  the  center  of  the  trap  ceiling  or 
a  plastic  bait  box  cover,  containing  the  recreational  fisherman's  trap  license  number  legibly  engraved  or 
embossed),  and  have  two  rigid  2  and  5/16-inch  inside  diameter  escape  rings,  with  one  in  each  chamber  and 
attached  to  the  vertical  outside  walls  flush  with  the  floor  or  baffle.  Rings  may  be  blocked  from  April  1-June  30 
and  from  Sept.  1-Oct.  31 .  Floats  and  lines  are  not  required  on  crab  traps  located  in  areas  designated  as  fresh- 
water north  of  the  Intracoastal  Watenway  and  west  of  LA  Hwy.  70. 

A  crab  trap  must  be  constructed  of  wire  and  be  no  larger  than  30  inches  on  any  side,  with  entrance  funnels 
extending  no  farther  than  seven  inches  into  the  inside  of  the  trap  and  the  horizontal  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
trap  shall  be  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  opening. 

Unserviceable  traps  (a  serviceable  trap  is  of  legal  construction  that  is  maintained  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
potential  to  harvest  crabs)  must  be  returned  to  shore  for  proper  disposal. 

Crab  traps  cannot  be  set  in  navigable  channels  or  entrances  to  streams  and  must  be  placed  so  that  vessels 
can  safely  navigate. 
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How  do  you  tell  mature  female 
blue  crabs  from  males?  Mature 
females  have  their  fingernails  paint- 
ed red.  Actually,  they  just  have  red- 
tipped  claws.  Also,  males  have  T- 
shaped  abdomens  and  immature 
females  have  triangular  abdomens 
that  become  rounded  as  they 
mature. 

The  shell  of  a  blue  crab  is  gray- 
ish-to-bluish green  on  top  and  white 
on  the  bottom  with  blue  claws.  The 
average  size  of  a  blue  crab's  body 
at  its  widest  point  for  the  sexually 
mature  male  is  80  to  90  millimeters 
and  for  the  sexually  mature  female 
is  140  to  150  millimeters. 

The  English  translation  from  the 
blue  crab's  Latin  and  Greek  scientif- 
ic name,  Callinectes  sapidus,  is 
"beautiful  savory  swimmer."  Blue 
crabs  come  from  the  Portunidae 
family  and  are  known  as  swimming 
crabs.  They  swim  by  skulling  their 
oar-like  fifth  pair  of  legs.  Swimming 
sideways  is  the  most  common  and 
fastest  means  of  transportation. 

Blue  crab  can  be  found  from 
Nova  Scotia  down  the  east  coast  of 
North  America  and  throughout  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  northern 
Argentina.  Spawning  females  and 
larval-stage  crabs  in  Louisiana  are 
usually  found  in  either  the  high 
salinity  lower  estuaries  or  nearshore 
gulf  waters.  Juvenile  blue  crabs  live 
mostly  in  waters  with  low  to  interme- 
diate salinity  and  soft-mud  water 
bottoms.  Large  blue  crabs  usually 
live  in  large  bays  and  bayous  with 
males  in  low  salinity  and  females  in 
high  salinity  water. 

Louisiana  averaged  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  Gulf  of  Mexico  blue 
crab  landings  during  the  1990s  and 
led  the  country  in  1987,  1988,  1991 
and  1992.     This  high  productivity 


can  be  attributed  to  near  subtropical 
climate,  abundant  rainfall,  large 
input  of  land  building,  fresh  water 
and  nutrients  by  the  Mississippi 
River  and  low  coastal  wave  activity. 

Blue  crabs  grow  by  shedding 
their  outer  hard  shells  through  a 
process  called  molting.  The  newly 
formed  soft  shell  becomes  fully 
hardened  after  two  or  three  days 
and  the  adult  crab  grows  by  25  to  35 
percent  with  each  molt.  Crabs  that 
are  three  inches  and  larger  molt 
every  20  to  50  days.  Females  reach 
maturity  after  18  to  20  molts  and 
males  reach  maturity  after  18  to  19 
molts.  Blue  crabs  also  break  off  and 
regenerate  new  appendages.  One 
report  found  that  as  many  as  25  per- 
cent of  blue  crabs  were  either  miss- 
ing or  regenerating  a  limb. 

Mating  primarily  occurs  in  low 
salinity  waters  where  females  can 
only  mate  in  the  soft  shell  state. 
Spawning  peaks  in  late  winter,  early 
spring  and  mid-summer. 

LDWF  File  Photo 


Approximately  1.75  to  2  million 
eggs  are  produced  per  spawn. 
They  are  considered  an  r-selected 
(reproductive)  strategist  species 
that  includes  production  of  large 
numbers  of  young,  rapid  growth, 
early  attainment  of  sexual  maturity, 
high  mortality  rates  and  short  life 
spans.  Blue  crabs  may  live  up  to 
three  or  four  years,  but  most  die 
after  18  months. 

The  diet  of  blue  crabs  depends 
greatly  on  availability  and  includes 
clams,  oysters,  mussels,  fish, 
organic  debris  and  vegetation.  They 
are  also  known  to  resort  to  cannibal- 
istic behavior  as  some  reports  show 
blue  crabs  making  up  13  percent  of 
their  diet.  Additionally,  at  least  60 
species  of  fish  prey  on  the  blue 
crab. 


Iiifonimtioii  0)i  tlic  blue  cmb  provided 
by  www.blue-crab .net .  Visit  this  site 
for  more  exciting  facts  mid  figures. 
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No  Fish  Out 
Of  Water 

A  Hatchery  Technician  at  Work 


Story  by 


Kristi  BUTLER 


Above,  left  to  right: 

Tracy  Cloud  and  Erin 

Campbell  monitoring 

indoor  tanks  and 

collecting  bass  eggs 

from  outdoor 

raceways  at  BFFH. 


Photos  by  Joel  Courtney  and  Thomas  Gresham 


AS  an  employee  of  LDWF's  Booker  Fowler  Fish  Fiatchery  (BFFH),  Scott  Delaney  changes 
hats  many  times  a  day.  He  might  spend  part  of  his  eight-to-12-hour  day  carefully  prepar- 
ing culture  water  to  hatch  billions  of  brine  shrimp  for  feeding  larval  fish  and  the  other  part 
of  the  day  delivering  bass  fingerlings  to  remote  areas  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  Working  at  a 
fish  hatchery  is  a  fun  and  constantly  changing  job.  Scott  is  part  plumber,  biologist,  engineer, 
carpenter,  chemist,  electrician,  driver,  tour  guide  and  highly  trained  fish  culturist  all 
wrapped  up  into  one  neat  professional  package,  termed  a  wildlife  and  fisheries  technician. 

A  typical  day  at  central  Louisiana's  Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  begins  at  6  a.m.  with 
morning  water  quality  checks.  Highly  productive  fish  ponds  are  heavily  fertilized  creating 
thick  algal  blooms  and  the  potential  for  poor  water  quality.  Daytime  photosynthesis  of  pond 
algae  results  in  high  afternoon  oxygen  and  pH  levels.  Very  high  afternoon  oxygen  levels  are 
tolerable  for  fish  but  indicate  that  morning  oxygen  levels  may  be  dangerously  low  after 
nighttime  respiration.  As  algae  blooms  progress,  the  chemical  products  of  photosynthesis 
can  result  in  a  high  pH.  Fish  are  very  sensitive  to  a  high  pH.  Many  factors  affect  the  chem- 
ical processes  in  water,  including  the  amount  and  type  of  fertilizers  added  to  the  water,  type 
and  presence  of  mechanical  aeration,  water  temperature,  species  and  quantity  of  algae  and 
other  aquatic  vegetation,  number  and  size  of  the  fish,  and  weather.  Scott  must  be  aware  of 
these  processes  and  monitor  ponds  daily,  taking  corrective  action  if  levels  become  danger- 
ously high  (for  pH)  or  dangerously  low  (for  oxygen). 

During  daily  water  quality  checks,  technicians  also  look  for  any  signs  of  problems  with  the 
fish  or  with  the  facility.  For  example,  unusual  numbers  of  fish  jumping  out  of  the  water 
could  indicate  a  parasite  infestation.  Puddled  water  on  the  levees  could  indicate  a  water 
leak.  Problems  such  as  these  are  reported  to  a  biologist  supervisor  for  follow-up. 

Next  on  Scott's  list  is  brine  shrimp  duty.  BFFH  works  cooperatively  with  other  city,  state, 
federal  and  private  entities  to  raise  six  to  eight  million  fingerling  fish  annually.  Larval  fish 
(fry)  are  either  stocked  into  ponds  or  transported  to  the  above-mentioned  facilities  to  be 
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grown  out  to  fingerling  size  (1.5  to  3  inch- 
es) before  being  stocked  in  Louisiana's 
public  waters.  Until  the  fry  are  ready  to  be 
stocked  or  transported,  they  must  be  fed. 
Some  species,  including  largemouth  bass, 
striped  bass  and  hybrid  striped  bass,  must 
be  fed  live  food.  For  those  species  that 
require  live  food,  technicians  operate  a 
brine  shrimp  hatchery.  Brine  shrimp  are 
very  small  crustaceans.  Most  of  the  brine 
shrimp  eggs  sold  in  the  United  States  are 
harvested  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah. 
Eggs  must  be  incubated  in  water  main- 
tained within  specific  ranges  of  salinity, 
temperature  and  pH  for  24  to  30  hours  to 
result  in  a  good  hatch.  Once  the  shrimp 
hatch,  they  must  be  separated  from  the  egg 
shells  before  being  fed  to  larval  fish. 
Running  this  brine  shrimp  hatchery 
requires  strict  attention  to  detail  and  is  one 
of  Scott's  major  job  duties. 

Once  Scott  has  the  brine  shrimp  fed  and 
the  hatchery  set  up  for  tomorrow's  feeding, 
he  cranks  up  one  of  the  hatchery's  five  fish 
hauling  trucks,  pulls  it  into  the  hatchery 
building  drive-through,  and  fills  the  three 
100-gallon  tanks  with  water,  adding  a  salt 
and  mineral  mixture  to  the  water  to  mini- 
mize the  stress  on  the  fish.  When  the  tanks 
are  full,  he  drives  over  to  the  pond  being 
harvested  to  meet  his  coworkers.  While 
the  pond  is  draining,  screens  keeping  the 
fish  in  the  pond  are  scrubbed  free  of  clog- 
ging debris,  fish  are  monitored  for  signs  of 
stress  and  overcrowding,  and  water  is  pre- 
weighed  into  fish  carrying  tubs.  When  the 
catch-basin  is  full,  technicians  net  the  fish 
and  put  them  into  tubs  of  water  to  be 
weighed  before  being  loaded  onto  the 
hauling  trucks.  One  person  normally 
records  the  weights  while  the  others  net 
and  weigh  fish.  Once  the  pond  is  harvest- 
ed, a  random  sample  of  fish  is  removed 
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from  the  truck  and  taken  into  the  hatchery 
to  be  measured,  weighed,  counted  and 
inspected  by  a  biologist  for  fish  health 
problems. 

While  waiting  for  final  counts  and  desti- 
nation information,  Scott  and  his  cowork- 
ers check  the  outdoor  raceways  (long,  nar- 
row concrete  tanks)  for  bass  eggs.  From 
mid-February  through  the  end  of  May, 
groups  of  adult  Florida  largemouth  bass 
take  their  turns  spawning  in  the  raceways. 
Approximately  25  female  and  25  male  bass 
are  placed  into  each  120-by-eight-foot  race- 
way with  spawning  mats  placed  approxi- 
mately eight  feet  apart.  Male  bass  choose  a 
mat  and,  poised  to  defend  their  nest, 
attract  a  female  to  the  mat  and  encourage 
her  to  release  eggs  onto  it.  As  the  eggs  are 
released,  the  male  releases  sperm  to  fertil- 
ize them.  Each  day,  the  mats  are  inspected 
for  fertilized  eggs.  If  there  are  eggs  on  the 
mats,  they  are  removed  to  tanks  inside  of 
the  hatchery  where  they  will  hatch  into  fry. 
A  freshly  cleaned  mat  replaces  the  "stolen" 
nest  so  the  process  can  begin  again. 
During  peak  bass  production,  as  many  as 
50  nests  are  harvested  from  the  raceways 
each  day. 

Next,  the  drivers  are  dispatched 
statewide  to  deliver  fish  requested  by  state 
district  biologist  managers.  Scott  comes  to 
work  prepared  for  anything,  as  he  may  be 
delivering  fish  to  Toledo  Bend  or  to  New 
Orleans  City  Park.  Along  the  way,  he  must 
make  sure  that  the  fish  tanks  are  well  oxy- 
genated. Once  he  reaches  his  destination, 
he  usually  meets  a  local  LDWF  Inland 
Fisheries  crew.  Water  temperatures 
between  the  truck  and  the  water  body  are 
compared.  If  temperatures  vary  more  than 
a  few  degrees,  water  must  be  bucketed  or 
pumped  slowly  from  the  lake  or  river  into 


Hatchery  technician 
Scott  Delaney  harvests 
brine  shrimp  to  feed 
larval  fish. 


Bass  fry  are  reared  at 
the  hatchery  before 
growing  to  a  size 
appropriate  for 
stocking.  Those 
shown  at  left  are 
one  weel<  old 
post-hatch. 
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Working  at  a  fish  iiatciiery  is  a  fun  and  constantly 


the  truck  until  temperatures  are  similar. 
The  fish  are  then  transferred  from  the  haul- 
ing truck  to  a  tank  in  the  crew's  boat.  The 
crew  boats  out  to  a  location  of  suitable 
habitat  where  the  fish  are  released  to  grow 
and  thrive  in  their  new  home.  Scott  returns 
to  the  hatchery  where  he  washes  out  his 
hauling  tanks  to  prepare  for  the  next  day. 


LDWF  employees  Scott 

Delaney,  Chris  Yancey 

and  Sean  Kinney 

prepare  to  strip  milt 

from  a  male  bass. 
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The  hatchery  also  supports  various  other 
entities  with  fish  transportation  services. 
Hatchery  technicians  use  their  specialized 
fish  hauling  trucks  to  haul  live  catfish  from 
the  producer  to  urban  fishing  ponds  at  Fort 
Polk  and  other  U.  S.  Forest  Service  ponds. 
This  service  also  provides  support  to 
LDWF's  wildlife  educators  bv  hauling  cat- 
fish purchased  for  fishing  clinics.  In  recent 
years,  hatchery  technicians  and  hauling 
trucks  have  been  used  to  transport  Phase  II 
Florida  largemouth  bass  (four  to  six  inches 
in  length)  purchased  from  private  fish 
farms  by  organizations  such  as  the  Red 
River  Waterway  Commission,  the  Toledo 
Bend  Lake  Association  and  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  from  the  large  18- 
wheeled    delivery    truck   to   good   habitat 


areas  throughout  the  Red  River  and  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin.  These  highly  trained 
technicians  were  also  instrumental  in 
returning  tournament-caught  bass  from 
the  Superdome  weigh-in  site  back  to  their 
place  of  capture  for  the  Bassmaster  Classic 
events  held  in  New  Orleans. 

When  Scott  and  his  coworkers  aren't  on 
the  road  transporting  live  fish,  they  are 
busy  with  a  variety  of  activities  that  result 
in  fish  production.  These  activities  fall  into 
four  basic  categories:  extensive,  semi- 
intensive  and  intensive  fish  production 
and  facility  and  equipment  maintenance. 
Some  of  the  tasks  associated  with  these  cat- 
egories are  described  hereafter. 

Rearing  pond  preparation  at  Booker 
Fowler  rec]uires  the  addition  of  agricultur- 
al gypsum,  baking  soda  and  organic  fertil- 
izers. These  chemicals  create  the  setting 
needed  to  produce  large  numbers  of  fish  in 
the  unique  water  quality  at  Booker  Fowler. 
Scott  is  trained  to  use  a  back-hoe  to  "slosh" 
gypsum  into  each  pond  without  tearing 
the  plastic  pond  liner.  Baking  soda  and 
organic  fertilizers  are  spread  out  in  pond 
bottoms  before  they  are  filled. 

After  a  few  days,  technicians  begin  col- 
lecting plankton  samples  from  the  rearing 
ponds  so  each  pond's  plankton  bloom  sta- 
tus can  be  determined.  Different  species  of 
fish  need  to  be  stocked  during  varying 
stages  of  a  plankton  bloom.  Some  fish 
species  need  to  be  stocked  early  in  the  zoo- 
plankton  succession,  while  others  need  to 
be  stocked  during  later  stages. 

When  the  plankton  bloom  is  suitable  for 
stocking  a  particular  species  of  fish,  the  fry 
are  collected  from  tanks  inside  the  hatch- 
ery. Technicians  remove  fry  from  the  tanks 
by  seining  them  into  a  small  area  with  fine- 
mesh  screens  and  netting  them  out.  They 
are  weighed  before  being  placed  into  a 
sealable,  aerated  fry  transport  container. 
The  weights  are  used  to  determine  the 
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number  of  fish  in  the  container. 
Largemouth  bass  fry,  for  example, 
are  often  stocked  into  rearing 
ponds  at  a  rate  of  100,000  per  acre. 
When  a  fish  stocking  container  is 
loaded  with  the  appropriate  num- 
ber of  fish  for  the  pond  to  be  stocked,  Scott 
and  another  coworker  take  it  out  to  the 
pond  where  they  slowly  exchange  water 
from  the  pond  to  the  container  to  acclimate 
the  fish  to  the  pond  water.  Once  the  fish 
are  acclimated,  they  are  released  into  the 
pond. 

Fish  feeding  is  also  an  important  job, 
especially  at  the  state's  largest  fish  hatch- 
ery. Knowing  what  kind  and  how  much 
feed  to  give  each  kind  and  size  of  fish  can 
be  tedious.  Besides  brine  shrimp,  fish  at 
Booker  Fowler  may  be  fed  prepared  feed  of 
all  types  and  sizes,  chicken  livers,  freeze- 
dried  krill,  other  live  fish  or  a  combination 
of  one  or  more  of  these.  Feed  can  be 
administered  in  several  different  ways: 
simply  thrown  out  to  the  fish,  loaded  onto 
belt  feeders  or  loaded  into  a  blower  hopper 
and  blown  out  over  the  pond.  Scott  serves 
as  the  resident  fish  feeder  for  Booker 
Fowler  Fish  Hatchery.  He  also  maintains 
the  feed  inventory  and  maintains  and 
repairs  feeding  equipment. 
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Sometimes  Booker  Fciwler  utilizes  fish 
production  methods  requiring  personnel 
on  site  24  hours  a  day  to  administer  hor- 
mone injections,  check  adult  fish  for 
ripeness,  spawn  fish,  monitor  egg  incuba- 
tion systems  and  calculate  fertilization 
rates.  Biologists  and  wildlife  and  fisheries 
technicians  work  side  by  side  to  provide 
24-hour  coverage  during  these  busy  times. 
Last  April,  Scott  voluntarily  worked  a  30- 
hour  stint  during  the  reciprocal  hybrid 
striped  bass  spawn. 

From  December  through  April,  the 
hatchery  is  on  call  to  receive  lunker  bass 
(bass  weighing  12  pounds  or  more)  donat- 
ed to  the  department's  Louisiana  Lunker 
Bass  Program  (LLBP).  When  a  "big  one"  is 
caught,  the  angler  secures  the  fish  in  a  live 
well  or  another  suitable  holding  tank  and 
contacts  an  LDWF  Inland  Fisheries  biolo- 
gist. If  the  fish  meets  the  LLBP  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  accepted  by  a  local  biologist  and 
the  hatchery  is  notified.  A  hatchery  tech- 
nician or  biologist  then  transports  the  live 
__^_^  female  fish  to  the  hatchery  where  it 
is  paired  up  with  one  of  the  hatch- 
ery's male  bass.  If  the  fish  spawns, 
the  fingerlings  and  the  lunker  are 
returned  to  the  same  body  of  water 
from  which  the  lunker  was  caught. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  isolate  those  genes  that  produce 
large  fish  and  bring  them  into  the 
hatchery.  In  the  hatchery  system, 
the  eggs  from  that  lunker  can 
hatch  and  grow  to  fingerlings 
before  being  released,  increasing 
their  chances  of  survival  in  the 
wild. 


Tasks  as  diverse  as 
seining  bass  fry  and 
repairing  feeders  and 
other  equipment  are 
important  parts  of  a 
BFFH  technician's  job. 
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BFFH  employees  like 

Cloud  (above)  and 

Oelaney  (right)  help 

the  state  fish  hatchery 

system  fulfill  its 

mission— to  support 

the  management 

schemes  implemented 

by  LDWF  Inland 

Fisheries  biologists, 

providing  them  with 

healthy  sportfish 

fingerlings  to  stock 

into  Louisiana's 

public  waters. 
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A  fish  hatchery,  just  like  any  other  spe- 
cialized facility,  requires  extensive  mainte- 
nance of  specialized  equipment.  Scott  is 
frequently  seen  making  repairs  to  or  replac- 
ing timer  clocks  on  belt  feeders.  He  main- 
tains oxygen  lines,  fittings,  pumps,  door 
hinges  and  gaskets  on  his  specialized  fish 
hauling  truck.  He  also  maintains  custom- 
made  hatchery  equipment,  such  as  egg  jar 
batteries,  overflow  screens  and  many  types 
of  aeration  devices.  Additionally,  Scott  fre- 
quently helps  the  hatchery's  maintenance 
crew  complete  large  plumbing  and  con- 
struction projects.  During  the  summer,  he 
often  helps  with  the  hatchery's  enormous 
task  of  grounds-keeping. 

Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  is  open  to 
the  public  for  tours.  During  spawning  sea- 
son, technicians  are  prepared  to  stop  what 
they  are  doing  to  conduct  informative 
tours.      Fish  hatchery  tours  are  enlighten- 


ing to  most  visitors,  making  this  particular 
job  a  very  rewarding  one. 

Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  employs 
seven  wildlife  and  fisheries  technicians 
and  three  wildlife  and  fisheries  technician 
supervisors.  You  might  ask,  "What  does  it 
take  to  become  a  hatchery  technician?"  It 
takes  a  very  special  person  interested  in 
fish  and  fisheries  management  who  cares 
about  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work.  It 
also  takes  dedication,  on-the-job  training 
and  a  lot  of  common  sense.  It  takes  some- 
body like  Scott  Delaney.         ■  * 

All  LDWF  employee  of  eight  years,  Kristi 
Butler  loorks  as  a  Biologist  Manager  at  Booker 
Fowler  Fish  Hatchery. 

Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  is  an 
exciting  place  to  visit,  especially 
from  mid-March  to  mid-May.  Visitors 
are  welcome  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on 
weekdays  (excluding  holidays),  but 
groups  of  10  or  more  (especially 
school  groups)  should  schedule  a 
tour  with  LDWF  Wildlife  Educator 
Angela  Capello  (318/748-6999). 


Photo  by  BFFH 
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Want  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  team? 

For  more  information  on  employment  opportunities 
with  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
*'■*='*  ""'"'/.civil  service.louisiana.gov. 


•  Louisiana  Conservationist 


The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  welcomed  television  presenters  Brent  Manning,  host  of  "Fish 
and  Wildlife  Journal,"  and  Dave  Maynard,  host  of  "Fishing  Across  America"  to  Venice  from  May  25-27.  They  joined 
Secretary  Dwight  Landreneau  on  Friday  May  27  for  a  redfishing  trip  to  Southwest  Pass. 

Landreneau  took  the  opportunity  to  tout  Louisiana's  unparalleled  fishing,  and  comment  on  the  work  LDWF  has 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  preserve  our  disappearing  coastline. 

Southwest  Pass  in  the  Mississippi  River  delta  is  one  of  Louisiana's  premier  fishing  areas.  Known  for  its  large  red- 
fish,  commonly  referred  to  as  "bull  reds,"  the  pass  features  rock  jetties  around  which  many  species  of  baitfish  school. 
These  fish  in  turn  attract  predators  like  redfish  and  spotted  seatrout.  In  his  2001  Louisiana  Conservationist  article 
"Summer  at  Southwest  Pass,"  writer  Pete  Cooper  called  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  Southwest  Pass  the  "quintessen- 
tial redfish  spot  in  the  state."  Cooper  also  declared  summer  a  terrific  time  of  year  to  fish  there.  Proof  of  that  opinion 
was  abundant  on  the  trip  as  Memorial  Day,  the  ceremonial  beginning  of  summer,  approached. 

Calm  winds,  flat  water,  plenty  of  sunshine  and  moderate  temperatures  made  for  hungry  fish  and  happy  fishermen. 
Across  America  Productions  team  members  Jim  Jones  and  Mike  Morgan  filmed  the  action  as  Landreneau,  Maynard, 
Manning  and  Chris  Chaffin  of  The  Outdoor  Channel  reeled  in 
fish  after  fish.  They  used  cut  shrimp  and  light  tackle  to  cast  near 
a  jetty  and  quickly  found  a  school  that  bit  all  morning.  The  fish 
of  the  day  was  a  25-pound  bull  netted  by  Maynard,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  big  reds  to  go  around. 

"Fishing  Across  America"  is  a  half-hour  program  on  The 
Outdoor  Channel  that  highlights  great  fishing  spots  and  the  lat- 
est freshwater  and  saltwater  fishing  techniques  from  around  the 
world.  "Fish  and  Wildlife  Journal"  is  a  video  magazine  produced 
in  association  with  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies.  The  show  highlights  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies' management  programs  and  events. 

Above,  left  to  right:  Jim  Jones,  Dave  Maynard,  Chris  Chaffin  and 
Secretary  Landreneau  ready  themselves  for  a  day  of  redfishing. 

LDWF  Enforcement  Division  sergeants  Scott  Keller  and  Todd 

Laviolette  and  Senior  Agent  Jason  Gernandos  lent  their 

assistance  to  the  production  crew.  Keller  is  pictured  at  right. 
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In  the  last  issue  of  Louisiana  Conseroatioiiist,  we  visited  the  historic  lighthouses  of  the  Lake 
Pontchartrain  Basin.  This  time  we'll  travel  to  the  Delta  Region  where  Frank's  Island,  the 
first  Louisiana  lighthouse,  was  built  in  1818.  We'll  also  look  at  lighthouses  in  the  Bayou 
Country  that  battle  the  mighty  coastal  waters. 

Lighting  the  Louisiana  Delta  and  Bayou  regions  proved  to  be  the  most  challenging  as  the 
foundation  offered  nothing  but  soft,  mushy  terrain  in  a  climate  that  met  violent  storms  and 
hurricanes.  By  the  1850s,  the  new  "screwpile"  foundation  offered  the  mobility  of  lightweight 
material  that  could  be  fused  inside  muddy  banks,  sandy,  coral  bottoms  or  shallow,  slow  mov- 
ing waters.  There  were  many  screwpile  designs  planted  in  these  waters  which  proved  to  be 
a  viable  test  against  the  ravages  of  nature,  but  the  rusty  warriors  are  slowly  losing  their  bat- 
tles against  time. 

REGION  II:  THE  DELTA  REGION 

Louisiana's  dicey  delta  bore  a  navigational  challenge  for  early  settlers,  with  its  landscape 
of  crow's-feet  that  allowed  more  than  a  dozen  coastal  inlets  some  50  miles  long.  In  his  book 
Lighthouses,  Liglitsltips  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  David  Cipra  accents  the  importance  of  the  river 
as  the  U.  S.  government  placed  lights  at  all  three  major  passes  between  1817  and  1831. 

Congress  wasted  no  time  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  authorizing  $25,000,  the  largest 
lighthouse  appropriation  at  the  time,  to  mark  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  Louisiana's  first, 
Frank's  Island  Lighthouse. 

Frank's  Island  Lighthouse 

A  patriarch  in  this  tribe  of  orphans,  Frank's  Island  is  a  Gothic  Revival  palace  complete 
with  a  circular  dwelling,  stone  piazza  and  8,000  tons  of  materials  heaped  on  a  foundation  of 
inverted  arches.  Cipra  noted  that  Winslow  Lewis,  one  of  the  premier  lighthouse  builders  in 
the  country,  questioned  the  design  but  began  his  work  and  within  eight  days  of  completion. 
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the  masonry  was  full  of  cracks  and  the 
columns  toppled  onto  the  mud. 

Lewis  rebuilt  the  tower  on  a  foundation 
of  his  own  design  using  the  failed  tower 
material.  Completed  in  1823,  it  guided 
mariners  through  the  river's  delta  until 
1856.  It  stood  proudly  in  a  fathom  of  water, 
robbed  of  its  precious  island  by  coastal  ero- 
sion. Sitting  inside  a  watery  grave  for  more 
than  six  years,  it  succumbed  to  the  ele- 
ments in  2002  leaving  mere  rubble. 

Pass  a  L'Outre 

Pass  a  L'Outre  lighthouse  sits  at  the  tip 
of  the  right  toe  of  the  Louisiana  boot  delta 
near  Venice.  It  can  also  be  found  on  the 
pages  of  the  Lighthouse  Digest  Doomsday 
List.  L'Outre  was  built  in  1855  and  fought 
the  slushy  river  mud  throughout  its  tenure. 

Before  it  was  discontinued  in  1930,  it 
was  painted  with  black  and  white 
corkscrew  bands,  and  in  1934  the  state  took 
ownership  as  part  of  the  Delta  Wildlife 
Refuge.  With  no  plans  to  save  this  priceless 
treasure,  the  marsh  continues  to  suffocate 
the  85-foot  lighthouse  dwarfing  it  to  a  mere 
50  feet. 

Southwest  Pass  (1839),  Southwest  Pass 
(1871),  Southwest  Pass  Jetty 

Riding  along  the  left  toe  or  the  west  side 
of  the  delta,  three  lighthouses  that  once 
served  Southwest  Pass  offer  a  history  in 
lighthouse  design.  The  Southwest  Pass 
(1839)  lighthouse  still  stands  as  a  reminder 
that  the  soft  alluvia  could  not  hold  brick 
towers.  The  industrial  age  brought  the 
Southwest  Pass  (1871)  octagonal  pyramid 
design  and  today's  Southwest  Pass  Jetty 
resembles  an  aircraft-style  beacon. 

The  Southwest  Pass  (1839)  was  the  first 
lighthouse  in  this  trio  enduring  many  years 
of  erosion  with  several  design  changes. 
Today's  remains  reflect  a  brick  tower  with 
two  unique  box  bay  windows  that  once 
formed  a  perfect  triangle  of  lights  for  boats 
entering  the  channel. 

A  prisoner  of  the  marsh.  Southwest  Pass 
(1871)  resembles  an  oil  rig  in  its  octagonal 
pyramid  skeleton  with  a  two-story  cast 
iron  keeper  quarter  at  the  base  and  a  cen- 
tral cylinder  climbing  to  the  top.  The  130- 
foot  tower  is  owned  by  the  Coast  Guard 
with  no  reported  plans  for  restoration. 

Inside  the  Southwest  Pass  region,  the 
Southwest  Pass  Jetty  lighthouse,  a  1962 


modern  platform  holds  a  cylindrical  steel 
tower  on  a  two-story  concrete  keeper  quar- 
ter mounted  on  piles.  Unlike  its  predeces- 
sors, this  station  carries  a  wealth  of  weath- 
er instruments,  a  VRB-25  aerobeacon  and  a 
fog  horn.  The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  owns  and 
maintains  this  aircraft-style  beacon  in  the 
gulf. 

South  Pass 

A  close  cousin  to  the  Southwest  Pass 
(1871),  the  116-foot  hexagonal  iron  skeleton 
tower  of  South  Pass  rose  from  the  ashes  of 
two  previous  designs.  The  two-story  keep- 
er cottage  circled  the  base  with  a  central 
cylinder  spinning  its  way  to  the  black 
lantern  tower  The  lighthouse  is  no  longer 
in  service  according  to  its  owner,  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard. 

REGION  III:  THE  BAYOU  COUNTRY 

From  Barataria  Bay  to  the  borders  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  at  Sabine  Pass,  light- 
houses became  easy  prey  for  the  ravenous 
jaws  of  hurricanes.  Southwest  Reef  has 
found  a  new  home  in  Berwick,  Louisiana, 
and  Sabine  Pass  has  a  bright  future  after  its 
2001  adoption  by  a  dedicated  nonprofit 
alliance.  Barataria  Bay,  Oyster  Bayou,  Point 
Au  Per  and  Vermilion  Bay  have  lost  their 


Opposite  page,  left 
to  right:  With  no 
restoration  plans 
underway,  Pass  a 
L'Outre  lighthouse 
continues  to  suffocate 
in  the  marsh; 
Southwest  Pass 
(1839)  constantly 
fought  erosion  and 
flooding;  Southwest 
Pass  (1871) 
resembles  an  oil  rig 
with  a  two-story  cast 
iron  keeper  quarter. 


An  116-foot  hexagonal 
iron  skeleton  tower. 
South  Pass  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  two 
previous  designs. 
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battles  and  Ship  Shoal  has  met  dark  times 
as  the  town  of  Berwick  has  abandoned  its 
restoration  efforts. 

Ship  Shoal 

Perhaps  cursed  from  the  beginning,  Ship 
Shoal  clawed  its  way  through  several  bat- 
tles while  serving  the  mighty  waters  of  the 
gulf.  The  iron  skeleton  structure  was  born 
from  a  deadly  hurricane  in  1856  where 
more  than  200  people  were  swept  away 
from  a  vacation  resort  on  Last  Island.  Just 
eight  days  after  the  storm.  Congress  appro- 
priated more  than  $39,000  to  build  the 
lighthouse  on  a  shoal  four  miles  from 
Raccoon  Island.  The  tower  was  built  in 
Philadelphia  in  1858  and  then  taken  apart 
and  shipped  to  Louisiana  where  eight,  30- 
foot  screw  piles  were  driven  15  feet  into  the 
shoal.  The  tower  stood  125  feet  with  a  two- 
story,  cylindrical  keeper  dwelling  at  the 
base. 

Dark  clouds  loomed  over  the  towering 
soldier  when  tenders  became  paralyzed 
while  manning  the  lighthouse.  The  culprit 
was  the  drinking  water;  the  lead  from  the 
red-lead  paint  used  as  a  rust  preventive 
spilled  into  the  cisterns.  To  eliminate  the 
lead  poisoning,  the  exterior  was  slathered 
with  black  tar. 

A  year  later,  a  hurricane  tore  away  the 
sea  floor  foundation  leaving  the  lighthouse 
crippled,  leaning  several  degrees  toward 
the  nortlieast.  Over  the  next  decade,  con- 
crete blocks  tried  to  shore  the  listless  frame 
but  the  tower  continued  to  lean.  It  was  per- 
manently discontinued  in  1965.  The  town 
of  Berwick  retained  the  rights  to  the  light- 
house and  in  the  early  90s  planned  to  move 


the  structure  inside  a  lighthouse 
park  in  town.  However,  a  recent 
report  from  the  mayor's  office 
states  that  all  efforts  to  restore  the 
tower  have  been  canceled. 

Southwest  Reef 

A  unique  stout  design,  the 
Southwest  Reef  resembled  a 
Franklin  stove  in  an  iron  boiler- 
plate engineered  to  endure  the 
fury  of  high  tides  and  violent 
storms  inside  the  Atchafalaya  Bay. 
It  proved  to  be  a  lifesaver  against 
the  same  hurricane  that  ravaged 
Ship  Shoal. 

Waves  swamped  the  tower  and 
beat  the  crew  inside  the  iron  walls  as  the 
storm  tore  the  galley  apart  sparing  the 
main  building.  Bent  and  twisted  screw 
piles  were  straightened  and  diagonal 
braces  were  added  to  fortify  the  tower  legs. 
The  maritime  miracle  made  its  way  back 
to  shore  via  the  caring  town  of  Berwick.  In 
1987  the  mayor,  Everett  S.  Berry,  and  the 
town  council  formed  a  lighthouse  commit- 
tee who  secured  the  title  to  the  tower. 

The  lighthouse  was  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
just  as  the  project  began  to  move,  it  was 
dealt  a  blow  with  the  sudden  death  of 
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Mayor  Berry  in  October  1989.  Soon  after 
Berry's  death,  foundation  work  for  the 
Everett  S.  Berry  Lighthouse  Park  began 
along  the  Atchafalaya  River  next  to  the  U.S. 
90  bridge  on  the  Berwick  waterfront.  The 
Hghthouse  was  moved  from  the 
Atchafalaya  Bay  to  its  new  home  in  the 
Berry  Lighthouse  Park  and  is  available  for 
public  viewing. 

Sabine  Pass 

The  raw  power  of  a  rocket  ship  con- 
sumes the  architectural  genius  of  Captain 
Leadbetter's  1857  Sabine  Pass  Lighthouse 
design.  Constructed  of  New  Jersey  brick, 
the  tower  sat  on  a  muddy  bank  only  three 
feet  above  high  tide.  Conscious  of  the 
unstable  footing,  Leadbetter  added  eight 
finlike  buttresses  to  distribute  the  weight. 
The  black  and  white  band  painting  adds  to 
the  visual  movement  as  this  antique  rocket 
ship  appears  to  be  taking  off  at  any 
moment. 

Tyrannical  waters  once  again  fought  to 
remove  another  trophy  along  the  gulf  with 
the  1886  eight-foot  tide  that  swallowed  the 
tower  with  five  feet  of  water.  Sabine  Pass 
was  the  only  building  that  survived. 

The  1915  hurricane  that  ravaged  the 
entire  southern  region  of  the  state  forced 
the  keepers  to  turn  the  lens  by  hand.  The 
lighthouse  was  retired  in  1952  and  sched- 
uled to  be  destroyed  when  keeper  Steve 


Purley  started  a  successful  campaign  to 
rescue  it  from  its  demise. 

Currently  a  resident  of  the  Doomsday 
List,  the  Sabine  Pass  appears  to  have  a 
bright  future  as  the  Cameron  Preservation 
Alliance  acquired  title  of  the  lighthouse  in 
2001  through  the  donations  of  two 
Houston  businessmen.  The  alliance  is 
working  to  raise  money  to  further  stabilize 
the  structure  and  seal  the  top  from  further 
exposure.  A  corporate  sponsor  recently 
pledged  funds  to  build  a  road  to  the  site  to 
aid  in  the  restoration  efforts. 

These  lighthouses  have  colorful  histories 
that  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  if  they  are 
not  restored.  If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation on  the  lives  of  these  lighthouses, 
the  keepers  who  tended  them  and  any 
restoration  efforts  currently  underway, 
please  visit  wiow.lighthoiisefrioids.coiii  or 
www.lighlhousedigest.com. 

Visit  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  Basin 
Maritime  Museum  in  Madisonville  for  a 
diorama  of  25  Louisiana  lighthouse  and 
keeper  cottage  models  crafted  by  Cajun 
artist  Nelson  Plaisance.  For  information, 
call  985/845-9200  or  visit  their  website  at 
lpbmaritimeuiiiseuni.org.  ^ 

Deb  Burst  is  a  graduate  of  Tulaue  University 
and  lives  in  Mandcville ,  Louisiana.  Slie  is  a 
mendwr  of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  the 
Coalition  to  Restore  Coastal  Louisiana  ami  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  from 
whom  she  has  won  an  excellence  of  craft  award 
in  short  feature  writing  ami  photography. 


Thanks  to  hearty 
restoration  efforts, 
Southwest  Reef  now 
sits  on  the  Berwicit 
waterfront  in  the 
Berry  Lighthouse 
Park. 


Stabilizing  buttresses 
give  the  Sabine  Pass 
lighthouse  a  unique 
appearance. 
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Along  the  Way . . 


The  Venice  Dome 

I  made  my  first  trip  into  the  wilds  of 
the  Venice  Dome  oil  field  in  early 
1969,  inspired  by  tales  of  great  red- 
fishing  in  its  labyrinth  of  canals.  To  get 
there  I  had  to  launch  at  Ellzey's  ramp 
in  Venice  and  make  my  way  down 
Tiger  Pass  and  then  Tante  Rhine, 
finally  heading  up  Red  Pass  and  into 
the  dome.  I  recall  keeping  to  the  main 
drag  while  fishing,  as  getting  lost  was 
a  distinct  possibility.  It  was  a  very 
promising  place,  but  I  caught  nothing 
to  justify  the  long  and  complex  run  to 
get  there  and  back. 

The  following  winter  I  car-topped 
my  duck  boat  to  Tidewater  to  fish  for 
bass  in  some  canals  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  field.  While  I  did  catch  a 
pair  on  a  spinner  bait,  I  also  got  a  12- 
pound  redfish — my  biggest  at  the 
time.  Subsequent  trips  into  those 
canals  resulted  in  other  fine  reds,  and 
the  following  winter  they  gave  up 
another  double-digit  fish. 

By  that  time  Barbara  and  I  were 
becoming  good  friends  with  Ralph  and 
Winona  Chastain.  They  lived  in  the 
same  apartment  complex  that  we  did, 
and  he  and  I  had  begun  to  fish  togeth- 
er frequently.  He  was  the  contract 
maintenance  supervisor  at  Gulf's 
Venice  Refinery  and  had  access  to  a 
small  ramp  near  the  back  of  the 
plant's  property.  It  was  also  right 
alongside  the  dome's  main  drag,  and 
once  I  received  permission  to  use  it,  I 
began  fishing  there  often. 

During  the  winter  of  1971  a  fhend 
and  I  used  my  bass  boat  to  ferry  a 
pirogue  to  an  enclosed  section  of  a 
pipeline  canal  on  the  northwestern 
side  of  the  field — a  first-time  event 
that  would  become  a  regular  practice 
there  and  elsewhere.  On  that  day  I 
caught  my  biggest  speck — on  a  spin- 
ner bait!  Shortly  thereafter,  again  from 
the  pirogue  in  the  same  canal,  I 
caught  several  bass,  including  a 
three-and-a-half-pounder,  on  fly-rod 
poppers.  Further  trips  yielded  good 
catches  of  bass  on  poppers.  One  of 
them  earned  me  the  "Outstanding 
Fisherman"  award  in  a  local  and  pri- 
marily saltwater  fishing  tournament.  I 
recall  some  bigwater  fishermen  got 
rather  bent  out  of  shape  about  that, 
and  occasionally  I  still  remind  some  of 
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By  Pete  Cooper  Jr. 

them  about  it.  Anyway,  it  all  culminat- 
ed that  June  with  my  first  fly-caught 
Louisiana  red — also  my  biggest  at  the 
time.  So  for  a  while  my  largest  speck, 
redfish  and  Delta  bass  had  come  from 
a  single  spot  in  the  Venice  Dome. 
Maybe  there  was  truth  in  those  inspir- 
ing tales. 

During  the  winter  of  1972  I  found 
out  just  how  good  the  dome  was. 
Ralph  accompanied  me  on  most  of 
those  pioneering  runs,  our  first  winter 
thps  into  the  heart  of  the  field.  The 
fishing  we  discovered  there  was  far 
better  than  any  I  had  ever  experi- 
enced. Popping  a  shrimp-tipped  jig  set 
a  couple  of  feet  beneath  the  float  was 
the  technique,  and  working  it  along 
canal  shoreline  drop-offs  was  just  as 
effective  on  days  when  ice  rimmed  the 
banks  as  it  was  on  temperate  ones. 

The  dome  remained  mainly  a  win- 
ter spot  for  a  while.  One  late-January 
morning  in  1973  I  set  out  to  fish  a  par- 
ticular canal,  but  on  the  way  there  I 
spun  my  wheel.  The  boat  would  still 
move  ahead  at  idle  speed,  but  I  didn't 
want  to  risk  the  relatively  long  run  to 
my  intended  destination.  So  I  turned 
off  the  main  drag  into  a  canal  that  led 
to  a  previously  unexplored  cross- 
canal  in  the  center  of  the  dome  and 
began  prospecting  it.  There  I  discov- 
ered a  gang  of  reds  holding  to  some 
partially-submerged  willow  stumps, 
set  the  anchor  and  commenced  to 
catch  73  of  them!  In  the  30-odd  years 
since  that  day  I  haven't  come  close  to 
matching  that  catch. 

But  I  began  to  fish  the  center  of  the 
dome  regularly,  both  in  the  canal  from 
my  bass  boat  popping  shrimp  in  win- 
ter and  from  my  pirogue  fly-fishing  the 
adjacent  ponds  during  the  warm 
months.  For  two  decades  I  had  the 
best  of  both  worlds — and  there  was 
none  better. 

Many  memorable  days  were  duhng 
teal  seasons.  Limits  often  came  quick- 
ly, so  I  began  carrying  a  fly  rod  along 
with  my  shotgun  and  decoys.  Once 
the  hunt  was  over,  I'd  return  to  the 
bass  boat  to  swap  gear,  then  begin 
the  search  for  redfish — and  I  usually 
found  plenty! 

Somewhere  around  that  time  the 
field  staff,  who  lived  with  their  families 


in  the  camp  between  Red  and  Tante 
Rhine  passes,  began  a  seven 
on/seven  off  work  schedule  and 
moved  away.  The  houses  were  then 
sold  and  removed,  and  eventually  the 
swamp  began  its  takeover  of  what 
was  once  such  a  nice  little  neighbor- 
hood. Also  the  field's  production 
began  to  decrease.  Many  wells 
depleted,  and  over  time  most  of  those 
were  plugged  and  abandoned,  their 
canals  no  longer  seeing  any  boat  traf- 
fic other  than  from  occasional  hunters 
and  fishermen. 

The  dome  is  a  dynamic  area.  Its 
petroleum  reserves  were  developed 
from  the  "Wagonwheel,"  a  circular 
canal  dredged  around  the  perimeter  of 
a  sub-surface  salt  dome  which  was 
the  trapping  mechanism  for  the  oil  and 
gas.  Many  of  the  canals  are  affected 
by  the  effluent  from  Red  Pass,  and 
without  occasional  re-dredging,  or  fre- 
quent traffic  from  large  vessels,  they 
fill  in  with  silt  from  the  river  water. 

Other  canals  allowed  saltwater 
intrusion  into  the  area,  killing  vegeta- 
tion and  in  some  cases  causing  subsi- 
dence in  canal  shorelines.  A  plague  of 
tropical  systems  in  the  1990s  added 
to  the  destruction  of  the  interior 
marshes.  You'd  think  that  with  the 
continuous  help  from  Red  Pass,  the 
dome  would  have  been  immune  to 
subsidence  and  erosion,  but  it  has 
suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  delta.  I 
haven't  made  a  fly-fishing  trip  there  in 
years. 

It  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Tidewater  Oil  Company.  Getty  devel- 
oped it  and  reaped  the  benefits, 
Texaco  found  it  to  have  no  economic 
value,  and  now  only  a  handful  of  con- 
tractors oversee  its  marginal  opera- 
tion. All  of  the  processing  facilities  but 
one  have  been  removed,  as  have  the 
offices  and  service  buildings,  and  few 
of  the  once  great  number  of  wells 
remain.  But  because  of  the  lack  of 
boat  and  service  vessel  traffic  in  its 
canals,  the  dome  is  slowly  regenerat- 
ing. It  will  probably  never  attain  its 
ohginal  state,  but  there  are  places  in  it 
now  where  freshwater  vegetation 
grows  where  I  have  never  before  seen 
it,  and  shallows  extend  well  outward 
from  canal  banks.  And  still,  even  with 
most  of  the  canals  now  only  a  fraction 
of  their  original  depths,  some  of  them 
hold  redfish  duhng  winter  just  like  they 
have  for  decades. 

And  I  am  mighty  happy  about  all  of 
that. 
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The  loud  reporter's  voice  jolted  me.  The 
bright  lights  screamed  along  with  the 
television  and  I  was  exhausted,  yet  excited. 
I  slowly  stretched  my  sore,  tired  muscles, 
encouraging  them  to  chase  away  the  sleep. 
My  mother  scurried  around  the  hotel 
room;  it  was  only  5:30,  but  she  was  busy, 
making  sure  the  family  was  ready.  Ready 
for  the  moment  of  a  lifetime. 

It  had  been  a  whirlwind  tour  of 
California,  driving  from  Oakland  to  San 
Diego,  and  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  an  abrupt  decision  was  made  to 
make  a  detour  to  Las  Vegas.  As  we  left  Las 
Vegas,  amid  the  bright  lights  the  decision 
was  made  to  go  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  It 
was  an  opportunity  that  was  too  good  to 
miss.  A  few  hours  drive  and  we  arrived, 
weary  and  hungry.  There  we  were,  tired 
but  eager.  Exhausted,  we  climbed  into  bed, 
but  awoke  with  a  definite  purpose. 

Arizona  is  cold  and  harsh  in  December. 
The  desert,  dry  and  hot  in  the  midday  sun, 
was  covered  by  a  frosty  wind  that  blew 
across  the  vast  ruby  red  earth.  A  frigid 
silence  hung  over  everything,  wrapping  it 
in  a  quilt  of  tranquility.  As  we  slowly 
slipped  in  the  entrance,  a  soft,  blue  light 
bathed  the  park  in  a  peaceful  glow.  It  was 
shortly  before  dawn,  and  we  were  quietly 
joined  by  other  visitors,  hoping  to  catch  the 
sun  in  its  awakening.  Holding  our  breaths, 
we  slowly  surveyed  the  canyon  and  its 
astonishing  beauty.  Slowly,  the  sun's  rays 
pervaded  tlie  canyon,  enlightening  the  lay- 
ers of  rich,  earthy  brown  and  cloudy  gray 
that  are  sandwiched  together  forming  the 
steep  canyon  walls.  At  the  zenith  of  the 
sun's  ascent,  it  seemed  as  though  a  phoenix 
had  burst  into  a  spontaneous  inferno  and 
the  flame  had  spilled  out  into  the  velvet 
sky.  The  precarious  crags  were  exposed  by 
the  eons  of  wear  by  the  muddy  Colorado 
River.  The  rays  traced  the  fine  crags  of  the 
canyon  and  injected  the  white  snow  glisten 
with  life.  The  sun  exploded  into  a  burst  of 
color,  a  stark  contrast  to  pure  white  of  the 
snow.  The  splashes  of  pink  and  orange 


with  a  scattering  of  purple  magically 
turned  the  sky  into  god's  mystic  canvas. 
The  river  snaked  its  way  around,  twisting, 
turning,  leaving  a  trail  of  smoky  emerald  in 
bronze  landscape. 

The  sight  below  is  dizzying;  a  deep 
gorge  of  stone,  a  record  for  the  millennia 
gone  by.  In  a  place  that  seems  devoid  of 
progress,  animals  and  plants  flourish  con- 
tinuing the  saga  of  life.  Below  me,  others 
carry  on  their  lives  in  a  delicate  harmony. 
Below  me,  battles  are  won;  triumph  echoes 
the  walls.  Below  me,  represents  the  every- 
day struggle  of  living  and  continuing  cycle 
of  joy  and  sorrow.  Below  me,  deep  below 
me,  is  more  than  a  hole;  it's  a  testament  to 
the  powerful  and  cosmic  forces  of  the  plan- 
et. 

All  of  a  sudden,  it  occurs  to  me  how  very 
small  my  own  life  is.  My  own  battles  are 
small  and  minute  compared  to  the  Grand 
Canyon.  I  face  minute  obstacles  in  my  own 
course.  I  suffer  almost  nothing;  my  tears 
are  a  mere  nothing  compared  to  the  mighty 
Colorado  River  that  wields  a  sword  that 
carved  a  massive  chasm  and  humbles  us 
all.  The  canyon  however  almighty  it  is,  it 
still  grieves  with  the  world  and  allows  our 
sorrows  to  be  poured  into  it  and  swallows 
them  whole,  cleansing  the  world  of  the 
sins,  troubles,  and  the  mourning  taking 
place. 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  one  of  several  nat- 
ural wonders  of  the  planet.  In  an  age  where 
we  are  exposed  to  a  new  realm  of  miracles, 
we  must  realize  how  we  are  not  alone,  but 
are  part  of  a  larger  fabric  of  existence.       4 


Snigdha  Toodi,  15,  is  a  student  at  McKinley 
High  School  in  Baton  Rouge.  Her  essay 
"Epiphany"  took  3rd  place  in  the  Senior 
Division  of  the  2004  Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writer's  Association  Youth  Journalism 
Contest.  We  are  pleased  to  feature  these  loin- 
ning  essays  throughout  2005. 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish, 

saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  and  turtles. 

Any  combination: 

1-2  posters         $4.00  each 

3-6  posters         $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 


5"  X  7"  on  waterproof  paper     ^: 
$7  per  set  (one  of  each  poster) 
SOLD  ONLY  IN  SETS. 


MANAONC 
WHnt-TAIlS 
IN  LOUISIANA 


'  Managing 
Whitetails 
in  Louisiana 

$5 
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Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching 

via:  i>8 
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Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  Poster 

Full  color 

photographs  with 

scientific  and 

common  names. 

Bat  facts  listed  on 

the  back.  Bat  house 

instructions  included. 

$2.50 


Folded  ■ 
Rolled  - 


-  $11  each 
$12  each 


Marine  Recreational 
Fishing  Maps 

Six  full  color  maps  indicate 
offshore /inshore  rig 
locations,  launches,  marinas, 
fishing  tips  and 
species  identification. 

#1-Venice  to  Fovirchon 
#2-Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 
#3-Lake  Pontchartrain  to 

Chandeleur  Sound 
#4-Sabine  Pass  to 

White  Lake 
#5-White  Lake  to 

Atchafalaya  Bay 
#6-TX/LA  coast  to 

LA /MS  coast 


Item 

Quantity 

Price 

MERCHANDISE 

Order  Form                       _S- 

Sub-total 

&  H  (see  charts 

Additional  5% 

Tax  (4%  for  LA  resifient*;) 

)  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

TOTAL  amount  due 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I  Ship  to: 

Name 

Address. 

City 

Zip 


State 


Daytime  Phone _ 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

Check/Money  Order       CH  Mastercard 
I     I   VISA  LJ    American  Express 


Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date 

Sicjnature 

Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01  -$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01  -  $43.00 

$6.50 

$45.01  -  $65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01  -$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (cheeks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  70898 


Allow  1-2  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Defective  or  damaged  merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


2005  Louisiana  Conservationist  Calendar 


Each  month  features 
spectacular  views  of 
Louisiana  waterways 
and  items  of  interest  for 
outdoor  lovers. 
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Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  posters: 

Louisiana  Butterflies  (1996),  Louisiana 

Birds  (1999),  Louisiaria  Wildflowers 

(2000)  and  Butterflies  of  Southern 

Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster  or 

$32  per  set  of  four. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year 

with  36  pages  of  full  color 

photographs  and  informative 

articles  on  fishing,  hunting 

and  outdoor  activities. 

Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $12 

2  years  (12  issues)         $20 

(Use  magazine  order  form) 


Building  and 

Maintaining  Nest  Boxes 

Easy-to-follow  instructions 

and  blueprints  for  nest  boxes  to 

house  dozens  of  species.  Great 

craft  ideas  for  scouts,  students  or 

anyone  who  wants  to  briiig 

wildlife  into  the  back  yard. 

$2.50 


NEW!  WMAMaps 

Six  different  heavy  duty 

maps  available:  Wax  Delta, 

Pass  A  Loutre,  Pointe  Aux 

Chenes,  Three  Rivers,  Red 

River  and  Boeuf  wildlife 

management  areas. 

$5  each 


Louisiana  Conservationist  MAGAZINE  Order  Form 

Send  subscription  to: 

Name  

Address  

City-State-Zip 

Phone  


i  year  (6  issues) 

$12.00 

2  years  ( 12  issues) 

$20.00 

I. A  residents  add  47(  tax 

.481 

LA  residents  47(  tax 

.80 

TOTAL 

Si2.4,s;' 

TOTAL 

$20.80 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name  

Address  


City-State-Zip . 
Phone  


I  year  (6  issues) 

$12.00 

2  years  ( 12  issues) 

$20.00 

Dt{  LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.481 

LA  residents  4%  tax 

.80 

^                TOTAL 

$12.48 

'"'. 

TOTAL 

$20.80 

Gift  giver: 

Name  

Address  — 


City-State-Zip . 
Phone  


PAYMENT  METHOD 

I      I      CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
I      I      CREDIT  CARD 
I      i      BILL  ME 

LA  Residents  add  4'}o  tax. 

If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit  card, 
please  complete  the  following: 

I     I  Visa      Q    Mastercard     □    AmEx 

Acct.  No.:   

Expiration:  

Signature:   

Total  amount:  5 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge.  LA  70898 


the  evolving  role  orwildlife  and  fisheries  enfiircement  agents 


The  Goal  of  Enforcement 

By  Major  Sandy  Dares 

Wildlife  and  fish  laws  aim  to  pro- 
tect wildlife  and  fish  resources. 
Law  enforcement  usually  has  a  minor 
role  in  the  formulation  of  most  laws, 
but  the  goals  of  these  laws  cannot  be 
achieved  without  adherence  to  them. 

The  goal  of  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment is  simply  stated  but  difficult  to 
accomplish — total  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  the  various  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries regulations.  Compliance  is 
achieved  through  two  means:  educa- 
tion and  deterrence. 

Education  is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful. When  it  works,  it  does  so 
because  people  want  to  comply,  and  it 
results  in  no  harm  to  the  resource. 
When  people  abide  by  regulations, 
they  pass  this  habit  of  compliance  on 
to  others,  such  as  their  children  and 
their  peers.  Also,  voluntary  compli- 
ance allows  our  limited  law  enforce- 
ment resources  to  be  directed  at  other 
problems.  The  success  of  the  regula- 
tion and  compliance  efforts  encourage 
future  cooperation. 

The  most  visible  means  through 
which  compliance  is  achieved  is 
deterrence.  Deterrence  results  from 
the  physical  presence  of  patrol  offi- 
cers and  the  apprehension  and  prose- 
cution of  law  violators.  It  works  best 
when  sufficient  resources  are  avail- 
able to  deter  violations  by  the  mere 
threat  of  apprehension,  for  at  this 
point  a  violation  has  not  yet  occurred, 
and  there  has  been  no  damage  to  the 
resource.  The  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  law  violators  is  really  a 
last  resort,  after  attempts  for  voluntary 
compliance  through  education  and 
deterrent  patrols  have  failed. 

Wildlife  and  fisheries  enforcement 
agents  are  active  at  all  levels  of  the 
compliance  effort.  They  participate  in 
education  efforts  and  make  public 
appearances  at  hunter,  firearm  and 
boating  safety  classes  and  meetings 
of  sportsmen  and  women,  conserva- 
tion clubs  and  school  classes.  Agents 
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are  constantly  explaining  regulations 
and  their  underlying  reasons  to  people 
they  encounter  while  on  patrol. 
Regional  enforcement  offices  handle 
hundreds  of  inquiries  each  week 
about  the  laws  and  their  applications. 
The  department  also  publishes  infor- 
mational pamphlets,  brochures  and 
news  releases. 

The  patrol  effort  is  the  area  in 
which  most  sportsmen  and  women 
will  encounter  a  wildlife  and  fisheries 
enforcement  agent.  Routine  deterrent 
patrols  are  scheduled  based  on 
resources  and  activities  in  the  area, 
time  of  year,  weather  and  violation 
complaints.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  the 
success  of  deterrent  patrols,  because 
you  can  never  know  just  how  many 
law  breakers  did  not  violate  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  agent.  However,  fewer 
people  break  laws  when  agents  are 
visible  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  apprehension  and  prosecution 
level  is  the  one  which  most  people 
associate  with  law  enforcement. 
Active  outdoorsmen  and  women 
come  to  expect  being  checked  by  the 
"game  warden"  for  compliance  with 
the  license,  limit,  season  and  methods 
of  taking  laws.  When  violations  are 
encountered  by  agents  and  citations 
are  issued,  deterrence  is  achieved  in 
several  ways. 

Most  violations  result  in  the  embar- 
rassment of  citations  issued,  and 
many  involve  the  seizure  of  gear  and 
catch.  Court  appearances,  fines,  for- 
feitures and  jail  sentences  get  the 
attention  of  most  violators.  Repeat 
offenders  are  faced  with  increasing 
penalties,  which  further  deter  them 
from  violating.  The  revocation  of 
licenses  and  hunting  and  fishing  privi- 
leges often  constitutes  a  greater 
deterrent  than  an  actual  fine,  since 
many  people  are  loath  to  risk  the  loss 
of  participating  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

When  dealing  with  sehous  and 
determined  violators,  covert  opera- 
tions are  necessary.  Routine  patrols 
are  meant  to  be  highly  visible  and  hin- 
der their  effectiveness  when  targeting 
committed  violators.    Directed  patrols 


target  certain  areas  and  violations  and 
can  be  more  successful  in  addressing 
specific  enforcement  problems. 

For  the  apprehension  effort  to 
work,  laws  must  be  enforceable  and 
have  penalties  sufficiently  severe  for 
the  costs  of  violation  to  outweigh  the 
benefits.  This  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance when  dealing  with  commercial 
violations. 

The  attitudes  of  prosecuting  attor- 
neys and  judges  are  also  of  great 
importance  to  prosecution.  If  viola- 
tions are  taken  seriously  and  the 
penalties  required  by  law  are  applied, 
a  deterrent  effect  results.  If  a  violator 
is  treated  leniently,  he  may  continue  to 
violate.  As  elected  officials,  district 
attorneys  and  judges  often  take  notice 
if  concerned  citizens  express  their 
interests  in  the  strict  enforcement  of 
laws. 

Innovative  sentencing,  such  as  rev- 
ocation of  licenses,  can  improve  com- 
pliance. In  recent  federal  migratory 
bird  cases  for  baiting  doves  and 
ducks,  many  defendants  had  the 
financial  resources  to  pay  high  fines 
and  were  willing  to  risk  a  large  fine  to 
take  over  the  limit.  But  when  faced 
with  the  total  loss  of  their  hunting 
hghts  for  three  to  five  years,  it  sud- 
denly became  a  losing  proposition.  In 
some  cases  for  taking  and  selling  oys- 
ters from  areas  closed  due  to  pollu- 
tion, repeat  offenders  are  faced  with 
the  choice  of  a  jail  sentence  or  proba- 
tion, during  which  they  cannot  partici- 
pate in  any  way  in  the  oyster  industry. 
If  they  are  caught  engaging  in  the  oys- 
ter industry  while  on  probation,  they 
must  serve  their  time  in  jail. 

Biologists  study  wildlife  and  fish 
resources  and  recommend  regula- 
tions for  their  protection  and  enhance- 
ment. Wildlife  and  fisheries  enforce- 
ment agents  enforce  these  laws  so 
that  the  management  plans  have  the 
opportunity  to  work.  With  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  user-groups, 
conservation  organizations  and 
courts,  we  can  all  look  fonward  to  the 
perpetual  renewal  of  these  precious 
resources. 


Bodcau  Wildlife  Management  Area 
(WMA),  located  in  Bossier  and 
Webster  parishes  17  miles  north- 
east of  Bossier  City,  obtains  its 
name  from  Bayou  Bodcau,  which 
bisects  it  from  its  northernmost  point 
at  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  border  to 
its  southernmost  tip  30  miles  to  the 
south. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  (USCOE)  works  with  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  to  manage 
the  wildlife  resources  and  public 
access  to  the  area.  Long  and  nar- 
row, the  area  covers  32,471  acres 
with  an  average  width  of  1  1/2  miles. 

Bodcau  WMA  features  the  Bayou 
Bodcau  Dam  that  offers  many  out- 
door experiences.  The  viewing  site 
on  top  of  the  dam  allows  visitors  an 
opportunity  to  see  white-tailed  deer, 
wild  turkey,  wood  ducks  and  other 
species  of  waterfowL 

Numerous  hunting  opportunities 
exist  on  Bodcau  WMA.  The  white- 
tailed  deer  herd  is  considered 
healthy  and  can  be  hunted  by  bow 
and  arrow,  muzzleloaders  and  mod- 
ern firearms.  Squirrel,  rabbits, 
doves  and  quail  can  also  be  hunted. 
Waterfowl  hunting  opportunities  are 
provided  in  the  1,600-acre  green- 
tree  reservoir  and  in  the  many 
sloughs  and  backwater-flooded 
areas.  Wild  turkey  hunting  is 
allowed  during  a  short  spring  gob- 
bler season. 

The  habitat  on  the  WMA  ranges 
from  cypress  swamps  to  upland 
pine  and  hardwood  forests  inter- 
spersed with  grasslands  and  open 
fields.  Seasonally  flooded  sloughs, 
beaver  ponds  and  large  areas  of 


flatland  and  bottomland  forests  are 
also  a  part  of  Bodcau  WMA. 
Bottomland  forests  are  dominated 
by  bald  cypress,  water,  overcup,  wil- 
low and  cow  oak  trees  with  an 
understory  comprised  of  numerous 
species  including  poison  ivy,  honey- 
suckle, rattan,  buttonbush  and 
swamp  privet.  Upland  forests 
include  shortleaf  and  loblolly  pine, 
white,  red  and  cherrybark  oak, 
sweetgum  and  elm  trees  with  black- 
berry, honeysuckle,  poison  ivy, 
beautyberry  and  sawbriar  making 
up  the  understory. 

Many  species  of  animals  inhabit 
Bodcau  WMA.  Herons,  hawks, 
sparrows,  warblers,  owls  and 
American  kestrels  are  the  major 
birds  in  the  area.  Beavers,  rac- 
coons and  coyotes  along  with  the 
other  game  species  are  also  com- 
monplace in  the  area. 

LDWF  manages  a  rifle  range  with 
targets  from  25  to  200  yards,  a  pis- 


tol range  with  25  and  50-yard  tar- 
gets and  a  shotgun  station.  The 
range  is  supervised  by  an  approved 
range  officer  and  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic on  regularly  scheduled  days. 
Camping  is  available  at  the  USCOE 
improved  camping  area  located  on 
the  south  end  of  the  area.  Bodcau 
celebrates  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  annually  with  numerous 
outdoor  related  displays  and  activi- 
ties the  fourth  Saturday  in 
September  at  the  main  camping 
area. 

Ongoing  habitat  management 
and  development  on  the  WMA 
involves  prescribed  burning,  fallow 
disking,  supplemental  food  plots, 
water  level  manipulation  and  timber 
harvest. 

To  access  the  area:  take  the  La. 
Hwy.  157  exit  north  from  1-20  at 
Haughton  to  Bellevue.  Turn  right  on 
Bodcau  Dam  Road  and  travel  2.5 
miles  to  the  top  of  the  dam. 


The  rifle,  shotgun  and  pistol  ranges  at  Bodcau  WMA  are  open  to  the  public  on  regularly 
scheduled  days.  For  more  information,  call  318/371-3050.  „,       ^   „ 
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LuNKER  Bass  Program  Accepts 
Three  Largemouth  Bass 


The  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
has  accepted  three  large- 
mouth  bass  into  the 
Louisiana  Lunker  Bass 
Program  (LLBP)  for  2005. 

Through  the  LLBP, 
which  began  in  1997, 
anglers  can  donate  any 
largemouth  bass  that  is 
over  12  pounds  and  legal- 
ly caught  on  Louisiana 
waters  between  Jan.  1  and 
April  30  to  LDWF  for 
spawning,  exhibiting  and 
research  purposes  in  an 
effort  to  help  promote  and 
enhance  Louisiana's 

largemouth  bass  fisheries. 

The  fish  were  trans- 
ported to  Booker  Fowler 
Fish  Hatchery  for  spawn- 
ing. Unfortunately,  spawn- 
ing was  unsuccessful. 

The  bass  were  released 
back  to  Toledo  Bend 
Reservoir,  where  they 
were  caught.  Participating 
anglers  receive  free  repli- 
cas of  their  fish  and  certifi- 
cates of  appreciation. 

Lunker  number  one 
weighed  12.3  pounds  and 


was  caught  by  Daniel 
Guillory  of  Oberlin  on  a 
suspending  Rouge  on 
Feb.  19.  The  fish  was  26.5 
inches  long  and  had  a  21- 
inch  girth. 

The  second  bass 
weighed  12.91  pounds 
and  was  caught  by  David 
Peraies  on  a  Frenzy 
Popper  in  the  San  Patricio 
area  on  March  20.  The 
bass  was  28  inches  long 
and  had  a  20-inch  girth. 

The  last  bass  weighed 
13.08  pounds  and  was 
caught  by  Malcolm 
Dowden  on  a  watermelon 
red  Fluke  in  the  Pirates 
Cove  area  on  April  6.  The 
fish  was  27  inches  long 
and  had  a  21.5-inch  girth. 

Anyone  who  catches  a 
largemouth  bass  that  may 
qualify  should  call  or  go  to 
their  nearest  LDWF  con- 
tact point  or  call  the 
Operation  Game  Thief  hot- 
line at  1-800-442-2511. 

For  more  information 
visit  www.wlf.louisiana.gov 
or  contact  Paul  Whitehead 
at  318/748-6955. 


Louisiana  Conservationist  apologizes  for  an  error  in  the 
May/June  2005  Outdoor  Journal.  The  report  stated  that 
John  Roussel,  recipient  of  the  2005  Arthur  Van  Pelt  Award, 
"established  LDWF's  Saltwater  FInfish  Section."  In  fact, 
numerous  people  were  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the 
Saltwater  Finfish  Management  Section.  The  section  was  ini- 
tially led  by  Gerald  Adkins,  who  also  worked  with  the 
Governor's  Saltwater  Finfish  Task  Force  from  1 983  to  1 984 
in  establishing  the  goals  of  the  section,  as  well  as  acquiring 
the  initial  methods  of  funding.  A  standardized  sampling  sys- 
tem for  finfish  was  established  in  January  1986  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  We  sincerely  regret  the  mistake. 
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Sunset  Point  Boating 
Access  Project  Completed 


On     April     14,     LDWF 

unveiled  another  fishing 
access  project  when 
Mandeville  Mayor  Eddie 
Price  officially  opened  a 
new,  state-of-the-art  public 
fishing  pier  off  Sunset 
Point  in  Mandeville. 

The  new  pier  extends 
over  400  feet  from  the 
shoreline,  and  28  mercury- 
vapor  lights  line  the  board- 
walk. Additionally,  there 
are  several  recessed  fish- 
ing areas  along  the  length 
of  the  pier,  including  a  cov- 
ered shelter  midway  and  a 
broad  platform  at  one  end. 
Running  water  and  faucet 
access  also  line  the  pier. 

The  facility  provides 
plenty  of  parking  and  is 
open  year-round  from 
roughly  7  a.m.  to  10:30 
p.m.  The  pier  is  dedicated 
to  fishing  only  and  allows 
no  crabbing.  Fishermen  in 
boats  must  maintain  a  dis- 
tance from  the  pier  and 
may  not  tie  up  to  pilings. 
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The  project  was  primari- 
ly funded  with  monies  pro- 
vided to  the  state  under 
the  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
Act,  also  known  as  Wallop- 
Breaux.  This  program 
allows  the  state  to  assist 
local  government  entities 
in  construction  projects  to 
increase  sport  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities. 

Mark  McElroy  was  the 
department's  Wallop- 
Breaux  coordinator  on  this 
project.  He  commented, 
"This  pier  was  only  possi- 
ble due  to  the  commitment 
and  collaborative  efforts  by 
many  folks  from  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent entities.  This  is  a 
win-win  situation  for  all 
these  groups  and,  most 
importantly,  fishermen." 

Other  Wallop-Breaux 
access  projects  recently 
completed  or  near  comple- 
tion include  boat  lane 
markings  at  Lake 
D'arbonne,  Lockport  and 
Intracoastal  City  projects. 


Cooperative  Coastal  Restoration 
Project  in  Terrebonne  Parish 


A  COALITION  OF  STATE,   LOCAL 

and  federal  entities,  conser- 
vation groups  and  private 
enterprise  are  working  to 
restore  4,700  acres  of  brack- 
ish marshland  within  the 
Pointe  Aux  Chenes  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in 
Terrebonne  Parish. 

Sponsors  of  the  $1 .7  mil- 
lion project  include  Ducks 
Unlimited,  the  North 
American  Wetlands 

Conservation  Council,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (LDNR), 
the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF),  Terrebonne  Parish 
Consolidated  Government, 
Apache  Louisiana  Minerals, 
Inc.,  Burlington  Resources, 
the  USDA  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  and  S. 
Gordon  Reese. 

"Bringing  marsh  areas 
back  to  life  in  this  manner 
benefits  wildlife,  the  outdoors- 
men  who  use  this  area  for 
recreation  and  the  residents 
of  the  area  who  have  seen 
Gulf  waters  slowly  change 
the  natural  terrain  over  the 
years,"  said  Parke  Moore, 
LDWF  Office  of  Wildlife  assis- 
tant secretary.  "We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  support  of 
the  sponsorship  group  to 
improve  our  habitat  manage- 
ment capabilities." 

LDNR  Deputy  Secretary 
Randy  Hanchey  said,  "This 
project  represents  another 
good  example  of  how  the 
department  uses  hydrologic 


restoration  to  enhance  and 
protect  a  valuable  natural 
resource." 

Officially  classified  as  a 
hydrologic  restoration,  the 
project  work  consists  of  chan- 
nel excavation,  levee  con- 
struction and  the  installation 
of  water  control  structures. 
The  project  construction  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  T  Baker 
Smith  &  Son,  Inc.  (Houma). 

The  project,  scheduled  for 
completion  in  October  2005, 
will  increase  breeding,  winter- 
ing and  migration  habitat  for 
migratory  birds  by  reducing 
salinity  levels  and  wave 
action  to  promote  the  growth 
of  aquatic  vegetation. 

Species  benefiting  from 
the  improved  habitat  will 
include  waterfowl,  shorebirds, 
wading  birds  and  other  wet- 
land dependent  wildlife.  Once 
completed,  the  new  water 
control  structures  will  be  man- 
aged by  LDWF's  Fur  and 
Refuge  Division. 

Pointe  Aux  Chenes  WMA 
encompasses  35,000  acres 
of  marshland  interspersed 
with  numerous  ponds,  bay- 
ous and  canals.  La.  665 
divides  the  management 
area  between  Terrebonne 
and  LaFourche  parishes.  For 
more  information  on  wildlife 
management  areas,  visit 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov.  For 
more  information  on  the 
coastal  restoration  project, 
contact  Bo  Boehringer  at 
225/938-6391  or  bboelnringer 
@  wlf.iouisiana.gov. 


BOW  Participants  Build 
Authentic  Sioux  Tepee 


The  Louisiana  Department 

of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Education  Program  wel- 
comed a  special  presenter 
at  this  year's  Becoming  an 
Outdoors  Woman  (BOW) 
workshop  held  Apr.  15-17, 
2005,  at  Camp  Grant  Walker 
in  Pollock,  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Mike  Cavey, 
Extension  Specialist  with 
the  University  of  Montana 
at  Bozeman,  taught  a  first- 
ever  class,  "The  Original 
Outdoors  Woman."  Under 
his  direction,  participants 
set  up  a  plains  Indian 
tepee.  This  particular 
tepee  exhibited  Sioux 
characteristics. 

During  the  hands-on 
session,  Cavey  addressed 
pole  selection  and  number. 
Interestingly,  selection  and 
cutting  of  the  poles  is  the 
only  part  of  the  process 
usually  relegated  to  men, 
so  our  BOW  participants 
were  well-suited  to  the 
task  of  building. 


Cavey  explained  the 
reasons  the  tepee  goes  up 
in  the  particular  way  that  it 
does.  For  instance,  it  is  ori- 
ented to  the  East  because 
of  prevailing  winds  not 
because  of  sunrise.  There 
were  also  specifics  as  to 
how  the  family  was  situat- 
ed inside.  While  assem- 
bling the  tepee,  Cavey 
also  explained  the  differ- 
ences between  tribes,  their 
customs  and  lifestyles. 

Since  1994,  LDWF  has 
held  annual  BOW  work- 
shops, offering  more  than 
20  specialty  courses  rang- 
ing from  markswomanship 
and  turkey  hunting  to  fly- 
fishing and  canoeing. 

The  next  BOW  week- 
end is  scheduled  for  March 
17-19,  2006,  and  registra- 
tion begins  in  January 
2006.  For  more  informa- 
tion or  to  register,  visit 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov  or 
call  Dana  Permenter  at 
318/345-3912. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist  is  now  accepting  recipe  submissions  for  a  brand  new  cookbook 

due  out  next  year.  Send  us  your  favorite  "homemade  gourmet"  dishes,  including  wild  game 

and  seafood  preparations.    Use  the  submission  form  below,  pick  up  one  at  our  headquarters 

in  Baton  Rouge  or  download  one  from  our  website  at  ivIf.louisiana.gov.  Under  "Divisions," 

click  "Public  Information,"  "Louisiana  Conservationist"  and  "Submit  a  recipe." 


LOUISIANA 


Cookbook  Recipe  Submission  Form 


Mail  or  Fax  to: 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
Attn:  Cookbook  Committee 
P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
Fax:  225/765-0265 


Recipe  Title: 
Name: 


Category: 


Address: 
Phone:  _ 


City,  ST,  Zip: 
Email:  


Ingredients: 


Instructions  (add  pages  if  necessary): 


#  of  servings: 


Additional  Comments: 
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1/2  tsp. 

red  pepper 

2 

raw  eggs 

3c. 

bread  crumbs  (white 

bread,  chopped) 

1  lb. 

Louisiana  crawfish 

tails  (cut  large  tails  in 

half) 

THE  LOUISIANA  KITCHEN 

CRAWFISH  STUFFING 

1/4  c.  melted  butter 

1  Tbsp.        flour 

1  c.  yellow  onions, 

finely  chopped 
Itsp.  garlic,  chopped 

1/4  c.  parsley,  finely 

chopped 
1/2  c.  green  onions,  finely 

chopped 
1/2  tsp.        salt 
1/2  tsp.        black  pepper 


Melt  butter  in  large  sauce  pot.  Use 
wire  whip  to  blend  in  flour.  Cook 
three  to  eight  minutes  on  medium 
heat  or  until  a  light  brown  color. 

Add  yellow  onions  and  garlic. 
Saute  until  lightly  wilted,  about  two 
to  three  minutes.  Turn  off  heat. 

Add  parsley  green  onions,  salt, 
black  pepper  and  red  pepper  and 
mix  well. 

Pour  into  holding  pan.  Add  raw 
egg  and  mix  well.  Add  bread 
crumbs  and  crawfish  tails  and  mix 
well. 

HOLLANDAISE  SAUCE 

1/4  lbs.        butter 

4  egg  yolks 

1/2  Tbsp.     tarragon  vinegar 
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1/2  Tbsp.  lemon  juice 

1  Tbsp.  white  wine 

1  tsp.  chicken  base 

1/4  tsp.  Tabasco 

Melt  butter  in  pan  on  low  heat  to 
clarify.  Remove  and  let  cool  to  100 
degree  temperature.  Do  not  stir. 

Pour  egg  yolks  into  mixing  bowl. 
Add  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  wine, 
chicken  base  and  Tabasco.  Whip 
until  smooth  (four  to  five  times). 

Cook  over  low  heat,  whipping 
constantly  until  mixture  thickens 
(two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
minutes). 

Remove  from  heat,  place  in  mix- 
ing bowl  on  cloth  towel  on  table. 
Continue  whipping  until  cooked 
eggs  are  smooth.  Set  aside  and  let 
cool  to  100-degree  temperature. 

Ladle  top  portion  of  100-degree 
butter  into  100-degree  egg  mixture 
while  whipping  vigorously.  Discard 
bottom  dregs  of  butter. 

SPECKLED  TROUT  SUPREME 

Form  crawfish  stuffing  into  four- 
ounce  patties  and  place  on  a 
baking  dish.  On  top  of  each, 
place  a  12-to-14-ounce 
speckled  trout  filet  that  has 
been  seasoned  with  salt  and 
black  and  red  pepper.  Place 
into  350-degree  oven. 

While  that  is  baking,  saute 
four  ounces  of  fresh 
Louisiana  crawfish  tails  for 
each  serving  being  pre- 
pared. 

When  fish  internal  temper- 
ature reaches  160  degrees, 
remove  from  oven.  Gently 
remove  stuffing  and  fish 
from  dish  with  a  spatula  and 
place  on  plate. 

Spoon  on  two  ounces  of 
hollandaise  sauce,  then 
sauteed  crawfish  tails  and 
fresh  parsley.  Serve  with 
fresh  vegetables  and  a 
baked  potato. 

Recipes  provided  by  Ralph  and 
Kacoo's  in  Baton  Rouge.  Visit 
unoui. ralphandkacoos.com  for 
more  information. 
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